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UP AND AWAY IN THE MORNING. 
Tide’s at full: the wave breaks white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Blue is the blown grass, red is the height: 
Washed with the sun the sail shines white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


Wide is the world in the laughing sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Work’s to be done and wealth’s to be won 
Ere a man turns home with the homing 
sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


Long is the heart’s hope, long as the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 

Heart has its will and hand has its way 

Till the world rolls over and ends the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


It’s home that we toil for all day long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Hand on the line and heart in the song, 

The labor of love will not seem long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


STRIFE. 
Lo, on the height of the mountain, the 
sunshine and clouds are contending, 
Baffled we gaze at the contest, dimly our 
work understand; 

Larches and pine trees and rocks dashed 
down in the tempest descending, 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist—lend us a 

hand! 


You, with your faith in the future, to 
fears and forebodings a stranger; 
You with your heart full of pity, longing 
your love to expand; 
You with your subtle acumen, to warn and 
to guard us from danger, 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist—lend us a 
hand! 


Lo, at the foot of the mountain, the rocks 
in confusion lie scattered, 
Hoar with the growth of the 

wreckage encumbers the land, 
Many brave souls, many feeble, destroyed 
in the ruin and seattered, 
Pessimist, Altruist, Optimist—lend us a 
hand! 


ages, 


Up and Away in the Morning, etc. 


Here ’neath the rock Sisyphean, shoulder 
to shoulder we rally, 
Here on the barren hillside, toil we a 
resolute band; 
Now lest the weight overwhelm us and 
plunge us deep down in the valley; 
Altruist, Optimist, Pessimist—lend us a 
hand! 
HORACE SMITH. 


WESTMINSTER FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


T love thee thus, O pale with memories, 
And yearning back toward the golden 
door 
From night’s dim corridor and darkening 
floor; 
A phantom river rustled by the breeze 
Of ghostly summers and of spectral trees 
That to thy heart, green as in days of 
yore, 
Whisper upon the city-blackened shore 
Of unforgotten hills and waiting seas. 


Mine too this hour of twilight and of 
dream, 

When, through life’s fever and tumultu- 
ous jar, 

My spirit flows unheeding as thy stream, 
Half yearning to the uplands left afar, 
Half to the wave where suns forget to 

gleam, 
And Death inhabits night without a 
star. 
MARGARET ARMOUR. 


. 


OF SORROW, 


Think not the sorrow that is deep to gauge 
With the light plummet, idle hands em- 
ploy, 

Think not the fires of anguish to assuage 
Nor feel the flames thou goest to destroy. 

Who would come to others’ aid 

Must the price of grief have paid; 

Who would play the p'lot’s part 

Must the way have got by heart; 

Who would be another's guide 

Must by pain be qualified. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS HALF A 
CENTURY AGO. 
A CHAPTER FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I entered Parliament in the autumn 
of 1852, when the first Derby-Disraeli 
government were in office. My main 
design in going there was to co-operate 
with my friend Frederick Lucas in 
founding an Irish party of independent 
opposition; a policy which has since 
played no inconsiderable part in Par- 
liamentary history. I had been com- 
missioned in 1847 by the Irish Confed- 
eration to draw up a report on the 
most effective method of repealing the 
Union. I recommended the formation 
of a party which would sit in habitual 
opposition, standing apart from Whigs 
and Tories, which would ask or accept 
no favor from any government, and 
which would treat all public measures 
on their merits alone. My proposal 
was accepted, but the French Revolu- 
tion and the abortive insurrection 
which followed rendered it impossible 
to put it into action. Five years later 
the Tenant League considered this 
method would be equally effective in 
obtaining a complete revision of the 
land law, and more than fifty members 
pledged themselves to sit in indepen- 
dent opposition to any government 
who would not make our land Dill, 
known as Sharman Crawford's Bill, a 
Cabinet measure. I explained the prin- 
ciples of the new party in these terms: 


The Irish members, we believe, will 
keep themselves apart as an independent 
party and a distinct power. Precisely as 
the Pitt party, the Peel party, and the 
Protectionist party did, when they were 
small minorities and in hopeless opposi- 
tion. They will act together, and in order 
to do so submit individual opinion, within 
the limits ot conscience, to the common 
sense of the majority. They will vote for 
every measure of benefit to Lreland, no 
matter from whom it may proceed. They 
will vote against Ministers opposed to the 
Irish measures, not, as the Morning 
Chronicle alleges, on every question, but 
on any question (not involving the serious 
interest of Ireland) on which they can be 
turned out of office. 


1 Nation, 


tions 
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When the elections were finished the 
government and the opposition each 
claimed a majority. This was the pre- 
cise result we had hoped and pre- 
dicted; for now, plainly, Irish votes 
would prove decisive. 

When we reached London the new 
men were impatient to begin work, but 
Mr. William Keogh (who was probably 
already meditating the treason he 
finally committed) was altogether op- 
posed to hasty action; let them become 
familiar with the House, and see a 
little of London, and then no doubt the 
time might be ripe for operations. But 
he was dealing with men who were in 
earnest, and these objections had to 
give way, and a consultation of the 
party was summoned. They agreed to 
sit in opposition, to hold themselves 
perfectly free of all party organiza- 
but their own; and it was 
strongly urged, though it was not 
made the subject of a motion, that 
they should decline official hospitalities 
from either side of the House. The 
time for introducing their bill was con- 


sidered and sub-committees were ap- 
pointed, charged with special duties, 


on which men who took little part in 
debate might employ themselves. Par- 
liamentary capacity does not mean ex- 
clusively the power of talking; Frank- 
lin and Jefferson rarely spoke in 
Congress, and Andrew Marvel never 
uttered a sentence in the House of Com- 
mons. But the Irish party did not 
lack capacity of any sort for the duty 
with which they were charged. 
jeant Shee had acquired by long prac- 
tice at the Bar an easy and fluent elo- 
cution and an imperturbable temper. 
The serjeant was what was called a 
man of the world, determined before 
all to stand well with Serjeants’ Inn 
and Westminster Hall; but his repu- 
tation was extremely useful to the 
party at the outset, and his massive 
head and stately carriage made him a 
notable figure in the House. Mr. 
Keogh had more political ability but 
less ‘weight. He was a man with a 
head and figure which his admirers 
were accustomed to tell him resembled 
those of the first Napoleon. His man- 
ners were so insinuating that it was 


Ser- 
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hard to resist them if one did not start 
with a lively distrust, for he belonged 
to the gay, exuberant class of Irish ad- 


venturers, who are fatal to weak 
women and credulous men. On some 
public occasion he declared that his 


aim in life was to raise himself and his 
country ‘together. Practical people 
thought this a very sensible formula of 
political faith, but unhappily it repre- 
sented imperfectly his intentions. He 
was determined to raise himself, and 
was ready to bear with complacency 
whatever mischance befell his country. 

Of the men who had no sinister am- 
bition to promote, but went into Par- 
liament for public ends, the most 
notable were Frederick Lucas and 
George Henry Moore. The one was a 
type of the bourgeoisie, refined by cul- 
ture and a high sense of duty; the 
other, a type of the gentry, refined by 
spirituality and courage. Lucas was 
soon recognized as a skilled debater. 
He had serenity and temper, and was 
habitually deferential to the House; 
but under these graces there lay, as no 
one could fail to see, “genuine, solid 
old Teutonic pluck.” With time he 
would have become much more than a 
great debater; of the qualities which 
constitute an orator, he possessed pro- 
found conviction and wide knowledge. 
His lucid narrative arrested attention 
by the mesmeric feeling that he was 
uttering well-weighed convictions. He 
had mastered the case of Ireland, not 
only with his intellect but with his 
sympathy, and his audience felt that 
he was telling them what he entirely 
believed to be true. 

Moore was more agile and lively, 
had greater skill and address in social 
controversy, and understood the tem- 
per of the House better, for he be- 
longed to the predominant class by 
birth, and had been their associate 
from an early age in studies and 
sports. It was a serious drawback to 
his usefulness that he was impatient 
of contradiction. Among men whom 
he esteemed, and who were his intel- 
lectual peers, he was a charming com- 
panion—frank, cordial and winning. 


He was entirely sincere in desiring the 
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success of the Irish cause, but he had 
seen much of life on its seamy side, 
and had only limited confidence in its 
speedy attainment. 

The League members did not permit 
the party Whips on either side to com- 
municate with them, and did not even 
ask information from. the govern- 
ment, except the House. Ser- 
jeant Shee was an exception, to a lim- 
ited and justifiable extent. It was 
necessary to ask facilities for our bill, 
and, as he had no notion of making en- 
emies unnecessarily, he took an early 
opportunity of telling Mr. Hayter that 
he would gladly support che Whigs 
whenever he agreed with them. “You 
are very obliging,” rejoined the Whip, 
“but we want men who will be glad 
to support the party when they don't 
agree with them.” 

It was a strange sensation to en- 
counter in one hall of limited extent a 
crowd of personages familiar to culti- 
vated men wherever civilization ex- 
isted. Punch had made most of them 
immediately recognizable, and some of 
them I had seen before. The most 
striking figure in the assembly was its 
official leader, Mr. Disraeii. In the 
front benches, crowded with English- 
men carefully shaved, for the most 
part bright complexioned, and always 
punctiliously fresh in linen and visage, 
sat a man approaching fifty, with 
swarthy features and a complexion 
which had once been olive, on every 
lineament of which was. written 
foreigner and alien. It was not an 
uncomely face, and far from unimpres- 
sive, but it was conspicuously un- 
English. Masculine will and unflinch- 
ing purpose might be read. it seemed 
to me, in the firm mouth; gifts worth 
nearly all the rest in the art of govern- 
ing men. He dressed in complete dis- 
regard of conventional prejudices. <A 
chancellor of the exchequer in a plum- 
colored vest was a sight as perplexing 


across 


to trim propriety as Roland’s shoe-ties 


in the Court of Louis XVI. And he 
cultivated on his chin an ornament 
rarely seen and little loved north of 
Calais—a goatee. I soon came to know 
that Disraeli had no supporters who 
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had entire confidence in him. Mixed 
with admiration, there was a distrust 
that would not be silenced. Nothing 
was more usual than sneers against 
him in his own party, except the nat- 
ural hostility of the Whigs, who in- 
sisted he had deserted them, and the 
supreme contempt of the Peelites. 
Their scorn seemed to me a little exag- 
gerated and absurd. Disraeli’s sin 
was that he had bantered their leader 
successfully. But why should Peel 
escape what nobody else in public life 
had ever escaped? He had died a lit- 


tle prematurely, but that did not 
make him sacrosanct. 
I kept a diary at this time, often 


abandoned for weeks indeed, and even 
months, but tolerably certain to con- 
tain whatever I desired to remember 
accurately. I will have recourse to it 
occasionally as a safer guide than 
memory. , 
“Disraeli, I noted, sat during a de- 
bate in dumb abstraction, never cheer- 
ing and never interjecting a denial. 
There he sat, the man who re-created 
his party, surely a great achievement. 
I have no doubt he loses friends by his 
apparent insouciance and the method in 
which he walks to his place—without 
looking at anybody; but I surmise, 
from my own experience, that it arises 
from near-sightedness. I perceive that 
he cannot tell what o'clock it is with- 
out using his glass, and somebody told 
me lately that he saw him hailing a 
police-van, mistaking it for an omni- 
bus. His face is often haggard, and 
his air weary and disappointed; but he 
has the brow and eyes of a poet, which 
are always pleasant to look upon. He 
generally says the right thing at the 
right minute and in the right way, and 


he is lustily cheered; but, sitting 
among the Opposition, I have abun- 
dant reason to note that he is not 


trusted. It is said that young Stanley 
and other youngsters of his class be- 
lieve in him, and that the man who is 
so taciturn in Parliament is a charm- 
ing companion among his familiars, 
and is a gracious and genial host. Some 
of his post-prandial mots steal out, and, 
I should think, make fatal enemies. 
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if Lord 
ass? 


all; 


lately 
stupid 
‘not at 


Somebody asked him 
Robert M was not a 
‘No, no,’ said Benjamin, 
he is a clever ass.’ 
“Benjamin, the son of Isaac, only the 
second Englishman of his race, had 
his path strewn with difficulties like 
chevraua-de-frise, but how splendidly 
he overcame them all! A mutual 
friend told me that he predicts Glad- 
stone will come to power, and that he 
will create an appetite for strong 
things which it will be impossible to 
satisfy, with the sure result of giving 
the Tories a long hold of power. Such 
a success will be less difficult, he says, 
than Peel's was after the deluge of the 
Reform Bill, but it only needed pa- 
tience to succeed. G. H. Moore de- 
clares that the popular idea that Dis- 
raeli created Lord George Bentinck is 
a mistake. Bentinck was untrained in 
politics when the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, but he was a man of prodigious 
will. In one of his horsey cases it was 
necessary to produce a_livery-stable 
keeper of whom he had no trace; he 
took up the ‘London Directory’ and 
determined to go to every livery-stable 
in the city until he had found his man, 
and he found him. Some of the young 
bucks on the Liberal side are fond of 
sneering at Disraeli’s devotion to his 
wife, who would not, perhaps, be a 
suitable queen of beauty at a new Eg- 
linton Tournament, but to whom he 
owes everything. McCullagh Torrens 
says he saw them one night leaving 
the opera; when descending the grand 
escalier one of the lady’s shoes got un- 
tied; she stopped suddenly, and cried, 
‘Dizzy, tie my shoe.’ Dizzy went 
down on his knee and performed the 
service required. And why not? It is 
the devoir of a cavalier to his lady. 
“One of my friends told me of an 
adventure he witnessed at Bellamy’s. 
Olivera, who had a craze for the intro- 
duction of French wines at a nominal 
duty, stalked up to the table where 
Disraeli was dining, and, picking up a 
little flask of red wine and glancing at 
it between him and the light, de- 
manded, ‘Do you know what you are 
drinking, Mr. Disraeli? You think it 
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is port-wine, but it isn’t.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the man of the world, who was deter- 
mined not to be bored; ‘I have no 
doubt it was made in Holywell Street, 
but I like it.’ 

“On the opposite side of the House 
the eye was caught by a figure, dimin- 
utive and insignificant to deformity. 
Ill-dressed, ill-posed, with unsympa- 
thetic melancholy face, timid gestures, 
and feeble gait, he seemed an intruder 
on the scene, and was, in fact, a leader 
who for twenty years had shivered at 
the head of a great party. But it was 
my conviction then, and it remains my 
conviction, that, if he were not the son 
and brother of a duke, he would not 
have distinguished himself in a parish 
vestry. Around and behind him were 
the Whig and Peelite leaders, for 
whom all strangers in the gallery and 
new-comers in the House inquired. 
Mr. Gladstone was not yet the official 
leader of the Peelites, but he was the 
most noteworthy of them, and at- 
tracted close observation. He was 
habitually grave, it seemed to me, and 
spoke as if he uttered oracles; yet he 
left the impression that his speeches 
were not only improvised, but that the 
process of adopting a conclusion was 
not always complete when he rose to 
speak. But the vigor and grace of his 
rhetoric put criticism to flight. The 
House, which relished the persiflage of 
Palmerston, thought Gladstone too se- 
rious, and resented a little, I think, the 
subdued tone of contemptuous superi- 
ority in which he addressed the leader 
of the House. He was as smooth as 
silk, but there was manifestly a _ re- 
serve of angry passion ready to break 
out when it was provoked.” 

Of another notable man I find this 
entry in my diary: “Palmerston has a 
gay debonnaire appearance, which finds 
much favor with the House, but on me 
he makes the impression of a _ play- 
actor cast in the part of a_ patriotic 
statesman. He is a fitting leader for 
an age without sincerity or veracity.” 

A new phenomenon which attracted 
much attention was two long rows of 
Irish members sitting in opposition. 
They included men of all ages, from 


the grey-headed Serjeant Shee to the 
boyish Captain Bellew, and a majority 
of them were new to the House. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley, a former 
mayor of Liverpool, who had become 
spokesman of a Parliamentary group 
of reformers, resting on a political so- 
ciety outside, appears a good deal in 
my diary of this date, but as nothing 
came of his coquetting with the Irish 
party, one specimen will suffice:— 

“Excused myself for Sunday to 
Walmsley (he had invited me to meet 
a number of his political friends at din- 
ner, but I was engaged to Richard 
Swift and a muster of our own party). 
As he wanted to talk we dined téte-a- 
téte at Bellamy’s. All popular ques- 
tiens, he thought, including the Irish 
Land Question, ought to be postponed 
till an extension of the franchise was 
obtained; then, and then only, would 
everything be possible. I told him that 
nobody familiar with the condition of 
Ireland would consent to a fresh post- 
ponement of the land question on any 
pretence. He thought Cobden and 
Bright might be induced to lead the 
franchise movement if it became wide 
enough to promise a speedy success. I 
said I would be glad to see the fran- 
chise become the English question of 
the day, and it would get substantial 
Irish help. In Ireland the franchise 
had dwindled away till genuine popu- 
lar representation had almost disap- 
peared. We wanted an extension ur- 
gently, but the farmer wanted the 
right to live on his own land so much 
more that it was idle to speak of the 
questions together. He talked of Cob- 
den with affection. He was a truly 
generous man, he said. His American 
investments had not turned out well, 
but he was always ready to put his 
hand in his pocket for a public pur- 
pose. A fund was raised to sustain 
Kossuth, and Cobden gave £50 a year, 
while many other conspicuous Lib- 
erals, including Bright, would not give 
a penny. I spoke of Hazlitt, Cobbett, 
Leigh Hunt, Hone, and the martyrs 
and confessors of Radicalism, but 
modern Radicalism does not  ap- 
parently keep a calendar. He knew 
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more of Edward Whitty, Linton, and 
the orchestra of the Leader, but his es- 
teem is moderate for any one who does 
not regard an extension of the suf- 
frage as a specific for human woes. I 
asked him about Roebuck. Roebuck, 
he said, was privateering, and could no 
longer be counted on by any popular 
section. He loved no party, and no 
party loved him. My own observation 
confirms this description. I had some 
talk with him lately in the library, and 
he seemed embittered and disappointed 
beyond any one I had ever encoun- 
tered; his face had an expression that 
was scarcely human. I compared it 
mentally to the aspect of an angry 
dog, venomous and dangerous. He 
used to be called the most conceited 
man in Parliament, but his unkempt 
hair, stooping figure and flabby look 
give him the appearance of a ruin.” 
A few days later I find another en- 
try of interest: “Dined with Cobden 
at Westbourne Terrace, the other 
guests being Bright and Sharman 
Crawford. The talk ran on Ireland 
chiefly, and we were substantially 
agreed as far as concessions coming 
through Parliament are concerned. 
Cobden thinks little effectual can be 
done for any popular question in these 
countries till we get the ballot. ‘Is the 
ballot not worth such a campaign as 
won free trade? I inquired. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘it is worth it, and it might be 
won in five years by the same agency. 
But where are the men? I for one am 
not ready for another lustrum of toil 
and sacrifice; it is work for new men.’ 
‘There are new men,’ I suggested, ‘who 
I doubt not would act if you encour- 
aged them; but I have noted with won- 
der that you and Mr. Bright trust your 
opinions and proposals altogether to 
their intrinsic merit; there is never any 
muster of your friends, never any 
whip, never any of the party diplomacy 
in which Mr. Hayter spends his life.’ 
‘No,’ he said, ‘there is no attempt to 
create a party because we have none 
of the necessary agencies. We have 
no office or honor to promise, no court 
holy water to distribute, we can only 
state our opinions and leave them to 
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take their chance outside the House as 
well as inside.’ I suggested that the 
old Free Trade party, if he asked them 
would insist on members being faith- 
ful to them on penalty of dismis- 
sal. 

“Irish members of very tepid public 
spirit were compelled to vote right by 
national opinion at home. In the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles debate, for example, 
some of the men whom we trusted 
least in Ireland had been kept straight 
by the fear of consequences. ‘Yes,’ 
said Bright, ‘and by the hope of conse- 
quences also; they were associated in 
that contest with statesmen who were 
in the habit of carrying their support- 
ers into office.’ Cobden observed that 
Richard Sheil’s conduct at that time 
was not edifying; he held his post in 
the government during the entire pro- 
ceedings, making it a point, indeed, to 
walk conspicuously out of the House 
on each division. But if he had re- 
signed and led the Irish party he would 
have struck terror into the Whigs, and 
the bill might have been defeated. 
Sheil, Cobden added, was a genuine 
orator, but his speeches will be for- 
gotten in a few years, because they 
were not associated with any great 
cause, especially with the needs of his 
country. After a pause he added 
that he did not recognize much disposi- 
tion among leading men of Irish birth 
to acknowledge the claims of their 
country. Look at Palmerston; when- 
ever any Irish measure was under con- 
sideration he was absent or active on 
the wrong side. I said I would never 
think of citing Palmerston as an Irish- 
man; he was an Englishman born in 
Ireland and living on the proceeds of a 
beggarly rack-rented Irish estate, but 
no more Irish than Tim Bobbin. Cob- 
den insisted that he was essentially 
Irish; if he let his beard grow for a 
week and ceased to wash his face no 
one could distinguish him from a hod- 
man from St. Giles. Whatever was 
least pleasant in Irishmen might 
found in him; ill-timed levity, bragga- 
docio, and unfathomable insincerity. 
The conversation went off on Sharman 
Crawford's Bill, which Sharman ex- 
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plained and defended a good deal too 
like a professor for a dinner-table. He 
does not talk, he harangues. It is fine, 
however, to note the genuine sym- 
pathy of this big proprietor with the 
working farmer. 

“Cobden said Ireland did not exhibit 
much discretion in the choice of repre- 
sentatives. In the present Parliament, 
for the first time in his memory, she 
sent men apparently moved by public 
motives, and who might, it seemed, be 
trusted to do what they promised. I 
said O’Connell relied on himself, and 
wanted agents not colleagues, a fatal 
mistake when the purpose was to per- 
suade hostile and prejudiced oppo- 
nents. The bulk of the present men 
were not only better than their prede- 
cessors, but some of the worst of the 
old set were excluded, and forever it 
might be hoped. 

“Speaking of the Irish 
Bright said Frederick Lucas was a 
man of great vigor and sincerity. He 
would make a better use of his life, 
however, if he crossed over the House 
and sat by him (Bright). I laughed, 
and said he ought to be shot for a spy 
if he was coming into our camp to re- 
eruit for the other side. Lucas, how- 
ever, was beyond his influence. Some 
one said of him that he was born a 
Quaker, and he turned Catholic, he 
was born an Englishman, but he 
turned Irishman. I told them of a 
mot which Serjeant Murphy made 
upon Lucas and Bright, which would 
have been excellent if Lucas were a 
blockhead, which happily he was not; 
‘Lueas,’ said Murphy, ‘is lucus a non 
lucendo’—Lueas not Bright.” 

Listening to Cobden and Bright, I 
thought it highly creditable to the En- 
glish people that the former was recog- 
nized as the leader; Bright had more 
popular gifts, a finer voice, a more em- 
phatic manner, a more self-confident 
bearing, and a more habitual con- 
sciousness of power, but Cobden was 
the persuasive teacher; his lofty and 
spiritual forehead and frank friendly 
expression, which was altogether 
worthy of the great reformer, were 
somewhat marred by a mouth and chin 
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manifestly weaker than the brow, but 
relieved by a cordial smile. 

When I left Westbourne Terrace, I 
asked a policeman at the door to do me 
the favor of calling a cab. “’Deed I 
will, Misther Duffy,” said he, “and 
more than that.” “How do you know 
me, my friend?’ “Ah, sir, wasn’t I six 
years in the Metropolitan Police in 
Dublin when the troubles were on?’ 

When political parties were carefully 
scrutinized, it became plain that the 
government were in a minority, unless 
they could obtain support from some 
section of the Opposition. In the third 
week Mr. Villiers launched a _ party 
vote against them, but the immediate 
danger was postponed by an adroit 
amendment, framed by Lord Palmers- 
ton, who had not yet come to an un- 
derstanding with his late colleagues, 
and was resolved that a political crisis 
should not precede that event. A little 
later Mr. Napier’s land bills came on 
and proved better than we had ex- 
pected, the vital principle of compen- 
sation to tenants for past improvement 
being distinctly recognized. Serjeant 
Shee obtained permission to introduce 
the League Bill, and it was set down 
for reading as early as the government 
measures. To dangle their bills before 
the eyes of Irish members, but not to 
press any of them to a division till the 
contest with the Free Traders had ter- 
minated, was the Ministerial strategy. 
Mr. Disraeli, with easy nonchalance, 
announced that the whole question 
must stand over until after the Christ- 
mas recess. But the Irish party were 
present in force, and not disposed to be 
trifled with. They contended that the 
Government Bills ought to be read a 
second time immediately, and _ Ser- 
jeant Shee’s also, and _ referred to- 
gether to a select committee fairly 
chosen from the landlord and tenant 
parties. The government gave no 
answer to this audacious proposal. The 
Whig party, the Peelite section, Cob- 
den, Bright, and the Free Traders, even 
Joseph Hume, Sir Josuha Walmsley, 
and the small knot of Radicals, had 
left the Irishmen without aid or coun- 
tenance; but they stood firm, and re- 




















newed their proposal again and again. 
As the government were not prepared 
to yield, the Irishmen moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, and were 
supported by Lord Godrich, Lord 
Monck, Lord Mulgrave, eldest son of 
Lord Normanby, whose name was still 
popular in Ireland, the son of William 
Cobbett, and a few newly elected Rad- 
icals, and mustered fifty-nine votes. 
It was plain that there would be a pro- 
tracted and unflinching contest, and, 
after much parley, the government 
gave way, and consented to read all 
the bills a second time, and send them 
to a committee of the character sug- 
gested. To the consternation of the 
Irish landlords, the measure which 
they had derided for twenty years as 
“Crawford’s Craze” received the sec- 
ond reading, which affirms the leading 
principles of a bill, and was to be re- 
ferred to a committee, nominated by 
Mr. Napier and Serjeant Shee, to set- 
tle the details. Next day the Times 
was furious, and the Tory press dumb- 
founded by this concession. 

“In the mean time the landlords were 
not idle. They also had remedies to 
propose. Lord Lucan submitted a bill 
to his peers providing increased pow- 
ers of eviction, and facilitating distress 
for rent, which he conceived would 
meet the real difficulties of the case. 
Lord Westmeath introduced another 
bill inflicting severe penalties on ten- 
ants who cut their crops after sun- 
down to the peril of the landlord's 
claims on the entire cereal harvest. 
Some more politic proprietors, advised 
apparently by Mr. Butt, who was the 
leading spokesman of their opinions, de- 
clared that the true specific for the 
public distress was a revival of the 
Corn Laws.” 

Election petitions rained on the new 
Parliament. More than a fourth of 
the House had their seats called in 
question, twenty of the Irish party be- 
ing assailed in this way, including 
nearly all the leaders of both branches. 
My seat was assailed upon various 
grounds, one of which excited consid- 
erable attention; it was alleged that 
my property qualification was inade- 
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quate. I qualified from a rent-charge, 
and Parliamentary committees had 
formerly listened to evidence intended 
to show that such annuities were legit- 
imately bought and strictly collected; 
evidence which in certain recent cases 
nobody was able to believe. What 
would the Young Irelander do, it was 
demanded, with respect to a _ rent- 
charge which it was certain he had not 
bought and did not collect? I in- 
structed my counsel to rely on the 
naked facts, extenuating nothing and 
withholding nothing. The committee 
was constituted in the usual manner, 
of two Whigs, two Tories, and a chair- 
man of moderate politics. 

My first witness was Mr. O'Hara, : 
retired solicitor of capacity and experi- 
ence. After stating that he had offered 
me, and that I had accepted, a_ rent- 
charge of £300 a year on his landed 
property, he was cross-examined. “I 
presume Mr. Duffy paid at least a 
dozen years’ purchase for this annu- 
ity, or was it twenty years?” said the 
counsel for the petitioner, in the tone 
of badinage usual on such occasions, 
“No,” replied Mr. O’Hara; “he did not 
pay a penny.”—“Did not pay a penny,” 
echoed the learned counsel, with up- 


lifted hands and eyebrows and a tri- 
umphant glance at the committee. 


“The annuity,” he continued, “was re- 
ceivable quarterly; no doubt Mr. Duffy 
collected it punctually?’ “No,” replied 
Mr. O’Hara, “he has not collected it at 
all."—“Pray tell us, Mr. O’Hara, were 
you surprised at this neglect in realiz- 
ing his property?’ “Certainly not; I 
granted the annuity for the purpose of 
a Parliamentary qualification, and I 
never expected him to enforce it.”— 
“So, sir, you created this charge on 
your estate without receiving any price 
for it? the grantee never asked you to 
pay a single instalment, and you admit 
that you never expected that he would? 
in point of fact, was not the arrange- 
ment a mere pretence and delusion?’ 
“Not at all,” rejoined Mr. O’Hara with 
admirable coolness; “the law requires 
that a borough member shall have a 
legal estate of £300 a year, and I 
granted Mr. Duffy such an estate as 
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effectually as if he had paid £10,000 for 
it; he had the right and power to en- 
force it at his discretion; if he had 
judgment creditors they might enter 
on the land, seize my cattle, and sell 
them to satisfy their claims. I have 
given him all I could give. The price 
to be received in return is, I conceive, 
a question affecting me alone.” 

The committee retired to deliberate 
on the case submitted to them. M‘Ma- 
hon, the member for Wexford, from 
the beginninz had advised that the le- 
gal estate was all the law required; 
and when the room was cleared he was 
still confident in this view. But my 
friends generally were apprehensive 
that the committee would be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Some of them urged 
me to stand again if the decision 
should be unfavorable. “Folly,” I re- 
plied somewhat impatiently; “if the de- 
cision be unfavorable it is because my 
qualification is invalid, and there will 
be an end to my Parliamentary 
career.” Doctor Brady, the League 
member for Leitrim, had been taught 
the value of money by early struggles 
gallantly surmounted, and this is an 
experience which prosperity seldom 
completely counteracts. But he had 
at bottom a generous Irish nature, 
easily kindled into a flame. “Certainly 
not,” he rejoined; “Consols or divi- 
dends constitute an unassailable qual- 
ification, and I will transfer £10,000 to 
your credit to-morrow morning, in the 
Bank of England, if the necessity 
arises.” The necessity did not arise} 
for after a few minutes we were called 
into the committee-room to be _ in- 
formed that my qualification was 
valid. This decision, in a case where 
nothing was colored or withheld, con- 
tributed to bring the practice of requir- 
ing a property qualification to an end. 
In the next Parliament it was abol- 
ished.’ 


1 My counsel Mr. O’Malley, Q.C., and Mr. Hud- 
dleston, expressed great satisfaction at the manner 
in which they had been instructed to conduct the 
case, aml the latter, when Baron Huddleston, in 
1886, publicly renewed his expression of pleasure 
at the sort of case and instructions which I had 
putinto his hands, and the public result which 


Perhaps it may help to illustrate the 
wisdom of treating Ireland justly if I 
cite the effect this decision produced 
on the friend who represented me dur- 
ing my absence in the chair of the 
Nation :— 


Did I not tell you you would make 4 
Parliamentary precedent as well as a Four 
Courts one? After all, a committee of En- 
glish gentlemen is the noblest and fairest 
tribunal on the earth. As I have read the 
evidence, by my honor, there is not a man 
upon that committee who could not, with 
perfect satisfaction to his conscience and 
his character, have given it against you. 
They ignored law to do justice, and did 
the same with courage 

God has made your path out of a heavy 
strait, and made it marked and memorable 
to all men—you, almost the first Irish Na- 
tionalist, who have walked without subter- 


fuge or chicane into the British Parlia- 
ment. J.C. H. 


On all the other charges in the peti- 
tion I got not only a decision in my fa- 
vor but costs against the petitioner. 

When Mr. Disraeli introduced his 
Budget it was not Protectionist after 
all. Some of the Whig wire-pullers be- 
came alarmed at this strategy. “Give 
Dizzy six months,” some of them whis- 
pered, “and he’ll wheedle a majority.” 
To bar such a fearful catastrophe a 
motion was privately handed about 
destined to bring down the govern- 
ment, and the Irish party were invited 
to support it. It was sanctioned by 
Whigs, Peelites, and Free Traders, but 
the Leaguers answered that the ques- 
tion which interested them was tenant- 
right, and that they had had no assist- 
ance of any sort from Free Traders to 
obtain that concession. At this junc- 
ture Serjeant Shee invited Lucas and 
me to a confidential conference at his 
chambers in Serjeants’ Inn. It was 
confidential then, but after five-and- 
forty years it has become historical. A 
-abinet minister, Mr. Walpole, was au- 
thorized to negotiate with the Irish 
party for their support to the Budget. 
After deliberation we answered in 
writing: we were pledged to vote for 
no government which would not ac- 


followed in the abolition of the property qualifi- 
cation. 


























cept the leading principles of Craw- 
ford’s Bill. It was a moderate meas- 
ure framed by a great landowner, and 
introduced into Parliament by a great 
lawyer; it would go before the select 
committee with Mr. Napier’s bills, and, 
if the government undertook to accept 
its leading principles, we could promise 
to bring at least twenty members, who 
would otherwise vote against it, to 
support their Budget. Some official, 
who loved his acres better than his 
party or his office, probably betrayed 
this negotiation to the Irish landlords. 
A strong deputation was sent to re- 
monstrate with Lord Derby, and Lord 
Roden asked him in the House of 
Lords whether, if the select commit- 
tee should approve of what were 
called the principles of Crawford’s Bill, 
the government were prepared to 
adopt them. Lord Derby assured his 
friends that the government would cer- 
tainly not adopt them. This announce- 
ment was fatal and final. We could 
no longer support the Budget without 
a violation of our pledges to sustain no 
government which did not accept 
Crawford’s Bill, and we voted against 
the government, who were turned out 
of office by a majority of only nine- 
teen. The support of the League would 
have given them a majority of over 
twenty. The landowners obtained de- 
lay by this sudden coup, but they made 
the final settlement more stringent. 
All the principles which they resisted 
at that time are now the law of the 
land, but a crop of new demands has 
sprung up from the exasperation of 
hope deferred. 

When the Derby administration fell, 
a Coalition government under Lord 
Aberdeen was formed. There had 
been a general shaking of hands; 
Palmerston and Russell sat side by 
side in the new Cabinet, and the Peel- 
ites mingled with the old Whigs. But 
the minor appointments excited a pause 
of amazement, and then a storm of in- 
dignation. Mr. John Sadleir was a 
lord of the treasury, and Mr. William 
Keogh, solicitor-general for Ireland. 
Up to the last minute, in the most ex- 
press and emphatic manner, Messrs, 
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Keogh and Sadleir had pledged them- 
selves never to take office from, never 
to support, always to act in opposition 
to, any ministry not pledged to repeal 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, to abol- 
ish the Church Establishment, and to 
make a Land Bill, framed on the prin- 
ciples of Sharman Crawford’s, a Cab- 
inet question. And here was a govern- 
ment to whom these things were 
plainly impossible. The Leaguers 
were not surprised at a perfidy which 
they had predicted, but they were out- 
raged by its audacious cynicism and 
alarmed at its evil example. No one 
could tell how far the treason would 
spread. Mr. Anthony O'Flaherty was 
spoken of as Irish secretary and Mr. 
Vincent Scully for some legal sinecure. 
It was plain that the military law, 
which, to prevent desertion, prescribes 
the flogging of deserters, was applica- 
ble to the case, and the leaders and 
journals of the League applied it vigor- 
ously. The provincial press put the 
new officials in a pillory, and George 
Henry Moore separated himself from 
them peremptorily, warning the coun- 
try that a question which demanded in- 
stant attention from the constituencies 
was how many followers they could 
carry with them across the House? 
But though at the outset the desertion 
seemed to be condemned by a verdict 
that was universal, it soon became 
plain that under various decent dis- 
guises there were men ready to ap- 
plaud and justify this “free trade in 
political profligacy.” 

The council of the League up 
zealously the resistance to the desert- 
ers, Wjth one disastrous exception. The 
Northerns were divided on the subject, 
but the most influential of them, Doc- 
tor McKnight and Rev. Mr. Rogers, in- 
sisted that the new officials must have 
time to explain themselves; perhaps 
they had got terms from the Cabinet, 
and they certainly could be more use- 
ful to the cause in office than out of 
office. I asked them toread the pledge 
these gentlemen had taken, and to re- 
member the question really at issue 
was whether members elected at an 
immense sacrifice by an impoverished 


took 
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people were to make conditions for the 
country or only conditions for them- 


selves. If the latter policy was deter- 
mined upon, I thought the League 


members ought to receive instructions, 
when the government were next in 
need of Irish votes, to say with Doctor 
McKnight, the cause would be greatly 
advanced by having good men in of- 
fice, and we would like to have some- 
thing pleasant for ourselves. Mr. Lu- 
cas inquired whether the time the new 


officials were to have was to extend 
over their elections. Must we wait 
until they went back and told the 


House of Commons and the people of 
England that their constituents ap- 
proved of their conduct? If the gov- 
ernment could buy Irish support by 
places they would willingly pay that 
price for it, but there would be an end 
to public concessions. <A motion con- 
demning the deserters was carried in 
the council against a minority of only 
four; and a deputation was despatched 
to Carlow to exhort the electors to re- 
ject Mr. Sadleir, and he was routed by 
the refusal of electors, who had for- 
merly supported him, to continue their 
confidence. But it was a great deduc- 
tion from the satisfaction of the vic- 
tory that Sadleir was supported by the 
Catholic bishop of the diocese, by 
Father Maher, uncle and confidant of 
Doctor Cullen, and by many local 
priests who, like Sadleir, abandoned 
the party and principles they had hith- 
erto supported. But, happily, a further 
humiliation almost equivalent to the 
loss of his seat awaited Mr. Sadleir. 
During his canvass he ventured to sug- 
gest that Lord John Russell had prof- 
fered to the Brigadiers (as his knot of 
supporters were called) a practical re- 
tractation of the course he had taken 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
when Lord John was questioned on the 
subject in the House of Commons he 
repudiated it with unconcealed scorn. 
No explanation, he affirmed, had been 
given nor had any been asked. When 
Parliament reassembled the taint was 
found to have spread. Of thirty-eight 
members who attended a conference 
in one of the committee-rooms twenty- 
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one declared they were determined to 
sit in independent opposition, as seven- 
teen adhered to the government. It 
was plain that the government had 
bought more than a brace of deserters; 
they had driven a wedge through the 
Independent party, cutting it into two 
sections, and English opinion would 
not be at the pains of discriminating 
between them. 

When the minority coalesced with 
the government it was assumed that 
the majority would coalesce with the 
Tories. The House did not in the least 
understand that these men had no per- 
sonal aims, and had no alliance or un- 
derstanding with either of the only 
parties it recognized. From that time 
the great League which had carried 
their Land Bill to a second reading 
were divided into almost equal parts, 
and it was soon known that the bulk of 
the Catholic bishops adhered to the 
minority. Mr. Keogh, whose re-elec- 
tion was delayed by a petition, got 
elected and came before his sympa- 
thizers like Richard of Gloucester, 
leaning on a bishop. 

I must recur to my diary to relieve 
the painful strain of politics with some 
of the gossip of the period:— 

“There was no business on the paper 
to-night in which I took the least in- 
terest, and I accepted an_ invitation 
from J. to walk home and dine with 
him. Our way lay through a wilder- 
ness called Victoria Street. It is a huge 
road that pierces one of the worst 
quarters in Westminster, running for 
half a mile apparently from the Abbey 
in the direction of Eccleston Square. 
J. said he had shot snipe formerly 
within a gunshot, and I suggested he 
might shoot sparrows still, for there 
are not half-a-dozen houses yet built, 
and there is a general air of desolation 
and loneliness which is alarming. 
After dinner a curious accident befell. 
The hostess, a sentimental young 
woman, produced her album and asked 
me what I thought of the verses with 
which the volume opened, while J. 
smiled with a significance the meaning 
of which I altogether misunderstood, 
when I saw that the verses were some 




















I had written for the Vindicator ten 
years ago. ‘I think,’ I said, laughing, 
‘they are dreadful drivel. The hyper- 
bolical devotion of Corydon to his shep- 
herdess reminds me of Moore’s lines:— 


He thought her a goddess, she thought him 
a fool (as I have no doubt she did), 
And I’ll swear she was most in the right.’ 


“My hostess looked flushed and of- 
fended. ‘I don’t mind your laughing at 
me,’ she said, ‘but pray don’t laugh at 
verses which came from the very heart 
of my husband when we first knew 
each other, and which I will treasure 
to my dying day.’ I hastened to apol- 
ogize for my rudeness, and got out of 
the scrape indifferently well.” 

In the early days of the Nation I had 
cultivated an _ affectionate intimacy 
with Charles Dumphie, an intimacy 
founded on the idem nolle et idem velle 
in literature rather than in politics. 
Many a delightful evening we spent 
with Clarence Mangan and the poets 
and many more téte-A-téte. But our 
paths diverged; he went to London, 
and when 1 entered the House of Com- 
mons he occupied a confidential position 
on the literary and parliamentary staff 
of the Morning Post. I encountered my 
old friend accidentally in Palace Yard, 
and in a short conversation discovered 
to my regret that his opinions were al- 
together in harmony with his new du- 
ties. 

He inquired why I did not speak 
oftener, and I laughed and said there 
was something in my breast which for- 
bade me being an orator, to wit, my 
lungs; I did not believe my voice could 
fill so large a hall as the House. A 
few days afterwards he sent me the 
result of his observation as something 
on which I could confidently act. 

“If your health is sufficiently re- 
stored, which I sincerely hope it is, to 
admit of your undergoing the drudgery 
of Parliament next session, I hope you 
will not allow any morbid feeling re- 
specting your voice to prevent you 
from speaking. Pardon the frank- 
ness of an old friend. You have got an 
excellent voice, as audible as a _ bell 
through the whole House, and the very 
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peculiarity of the accent attracts atten- 


tion not unfavorably. Your voice is 
singularly distinct and articulate and, 
I am sure of it, a thousand times more 
grateful to the ear ‘han either the 
cock-sparrow chatter of the Cockney or 
the greasy brogue of the Munster man. 

“I am only in the country while Par- 
liament is not sitting. On the opening 
of ithe session I shall return to London, 
for I suppose I am bound for my life 
to the midnight vigils.” 

Now, when we are both within view 
of the final resting-place, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of quoting another 
sentence from his note: “I have ever 
thought you the purest public man, and 
the most high souled that has meddled 
with Irish politics in my day.” 

When Parliament reassembled, the 
Leaguers urged on the appointment of 


the select committee, to which the 
Land Bills were referred. After much 
negotiation a committee of twenty-nine 


members was chosen, half of them be- 
ing unequivocal landlords or landlords’ 


friends, and on the other part Shee, 
Lucas, Duffy, and Colonel Greville 
from the League: Mr. Bright and Doc- 
tor Phillimore, as amici curiae, and 
other neutrals, including Mr. James 


Sadleir, brother of the new lord of the 
treasury, and Mr. J D. Fitzgerald, a 
future attorney-general. During this 
session the labor of the Leaguers was 
constant and exhaustive. When the 
select committee sat we attended the 
House at noon, and only left it after 
midnight. Every Catholic or Irish in- 
terest in any part of the empire was 
referred to some of us. In the House 
we sat among enemies, and faced more 
formidable enemies on the other side of 
it, the representatives of the constitu- 
encies supported by the undoubted ma- 
jority of the Irish bishops. And after 
our success against Sadleir we had no 
further success; as the 
ceeded, whenever a candidate went to 
the hustings he was hamstrung from 
behind by episcopal friends of Doctor 
Cullen. But the most important de- 
serter from the principles which had 
-arried Crawford’s Bill to a second 
reading was Mr. Crawford himself. He 
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published a letter advising the tenant 
farmers to accept and be tuankful for 
a measure more moderate than his bill. 
He described the policy by which the 
Irish party had won so signal a success 
in the current session, and described it 
accurately, as a policy of “acting on 
their pledges.” But though two mem- 
bers had just forfeited theirs, he was 
not disposed to complain. He found 
it impossible to doubt that they would 
use the position they had obtained to 
promote public ends. Though we all 
now know that he might as reasonably 
have given credit for good intentions 
to Titus Oates as to John Sadleir, it 
would be cruel to triumph over the 
mistakes of an honorable man. As he 
had been twenty years in Parliament 
without getting his bill read a second 
time, while the men whom he lectured 
carried it to a second reading in a sin- 
gle session, it would have been modest 
to recognize that they were better 
judges of s arliamentary policy than he 
was.’ 

The new chancellor of the exchequer 
was Mr. Gladstone, who signalized 
himself by Free Trade concessions 
worthy of the favorite pupil of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. But it was necessary to re- 
coup the Treasury for relinquished 
taxes, and he proposed to recoup 
it by imposing for the first time 
an income-tax on Ireland. The late 
government had refrained from this 


1*J¢ cannot be doubted that in the policy 
of the Northerns the example of Crawford 
counted for much. An unjust prejudice against 
Lucas as a furious bigot (which he was not; he 
was a zealot, not a bigot) prevailed from an early 
period, and some of them were persuaded that it 
is only men in office who can carry questions 
successfully throngh the House of Commons. 
But Negro Slavery had been abolished by Wilber- 
force, Religious Equality established by O’Con- 
nell, and Free Trade by Cobden, without any of 
them having held office under the crown. There 
were lower motives also at work. The prime 
minister was a Presbyterian, andthe Duke of 
Argyll and two other colleagues belong to the 
same Church. If there were four Catholics in the 
Cabinet it could not be doubted that the Catholics 
who had imperilled the League on the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill would have been found hoorahing 
at their backs, and we were patient with this sym- 
pathy.”— ‘“ League of North and South.” Lon- 
don : Chapman & Hall. 
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measure on the specific ground that 
Ireland was already overtaxed in pro- 
portion to her resources, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli still objected to the proposal. In 
Ireland it was regarded as deliberately 
and contemptuously unfair, and a 
storm of resistance arose. It could not 
be carried without the assistance of 
Irish members, and it was thought im- 
possible they could assent to it. But 
the dependence of Mr. Keogh’s confed- 
erates on the Treasury was complete, 
and they believed they could defy pop- 
ular resistance. On the second read- 
ing only one Irish member was absent. 
Ox those present, seventy-two voted 
against the bill, but thirty-two went 
into the government lobby. \, hen the 
measure got into committee, I ven- 
tured to tell the government that they 
had obtained this decisive vote by cor- 
ruption as base as that employed by 
Walpole and the Pelhams two genera- 
tions earlier. An indignant deserter 
moved that my words should be taken 
down, and after a fierce debate I was 
ordered to attend in my place next day 
that I might withdraw them or suffer 
the penalty of a refusal. When the 
House met there was an immense at- 
tendance of members, and the accom- 
modation provided for strangers was 
crowded in all parts. I was assured I 
should be sent to prison, perhaps ex- 
pelled, if I did not make a humble sub- 
mission. My course was different; I 
declined to withdraw my words; but if 
a committee of inquiry were granted, 
I undertook to prove that the career of 
Messrs. Keogh, Sadleir, and some of 
their associates justified ail I had as- 
serted. But this was an inquiry which 
did not suit the government. The 
leader of the House objected to the in- 
vestigation on the ground that his col- 
leagues had not been corrupted, but 
only converted to betrer opinions, and 
the deserters sat dumb and gloomy 
amidst the jeers of the Opposition. It 
was insisted by the Irish party that a 
bribe was not less a bribe because it 
was paid quarterly atthe Treasury; but 
as the government proposed to let the 
subject drop without more ado, we 
considered we had scored a decisive 




















success, and the infamy of the transac- 
tion referred to was made known to 
tue English people for the first time. 
From the press gallery kindly eyes were 
looking down on the contest. Edward 
Whitty wrote me a hasty note:— 

“Your quiet and respectful manner— 
but self-possessed and dogged—saved 
you, for manner is everything. Your 
walk out of the House was a stroll—a 
splendid coup. Unbounded admiration 
was general in the gallery. In my 
time no man ever went through such 
a scene. I am happy in thinking you 
have a fine adviser in Shee. Lucas be- 
haved like a hero. The House has been 
idiotic—keep it in the wrong.” 

In Ireland the conflict created an en- 
thusiasm which has long faded into ob- 
scurity, but the contemporary letters 
and journals were full of it, and a let- 
ter from Dublin, when one makes al- 
lowance for the undue kindness of the 
writer, will help to realize it. 

“We are all proud and gratified—I 
cannot tell you how much—at what has 
happened. And Dublin has fairly for- 
gotten the exhibition for the last two 
days. Passing any group on Saturday 
or yesterday in the streets, one was 
sure to hear something about Gavan 
Duffy. And there has been no attempt 
even to deny that you did the thing 
bravely, skilfully and _ successfully. 
The Four Courts gossip on Saturday 
freely admitted so much. ... Noth- 
ing has happened that will so much 
damn the opposite faction. There is 
a great deal of dishonest twaddle that 
people might have listened to here, but 
this scene has given them an actual in- 
sight into the House. I have heard 
no one speak of it who did not utter 
himself as if it had passed under his 
own eyes.... After Keogh’s talk 
about men who would slink before him 
in London, though they ranted and 
wrote here, it happens well and timely. 
The scene makes you the most popular 
man in Ireland. It is high access of 
faith and courage to the poor country, 
too.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Budget passed, but 
it may be safely surmised that none of 
the parties to that baneful measure 
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realized all its disastrous consequences. 
Mr. Gladstone must have known that 
he was imposing a heavy burthen upon 
Ireland, but he had not yet awakened 
from the delusion common to his class 
since the Norman conquest, that de- 
pendencies and colonies, partners and 
allies, existed mainly for the benefit 
of England. He was far from divining 
that he was inflicting a blow upon Ire- 
land nearly as fatal as the Union. The 
unfortunate Irish deserters could not 
fail to know that they were abetting a 
wrong to their native country for their 
personal benefit. But it is probable 
that none of them knew that from that 
hour prosperity and contentment be- 
came impossible, that to every class 
and every man, not an official paid 
from the English treasury, life would 
become a constant struggle, and that 
there would be carried out of the coun- 
try yearly the profits of industry on 


which States thrive, and that public 
tranquillity, which is the balsam of 
life, would become impossible. The 


reader is invited to note that that pop- 
ular Budget originated the most seri- 
ous part of the injustice disclosed by 
the royal commission on the financial 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland 
which is occupying Parliament and the 
press while these pages are being writ- 
ten. The wrong it discloses is not a 
sentimental grievance which may be 
dismissed with other forgotten wrongs 
belonging .o the dead past, but a prac- 
tical one altogether outside of party, 
and which will largely determine the 
future fortune of the country. 

The vote of the Irish members on the 
income-tax satisfied the government 
they had nothing to fear from those 
gentlemen; the result was prompt and 
decisive. Lord Palmerston told the se- 
lect committee on the land bills that he 
saw no necessity for any legislation on 
the question. Next day Crawford's 
Bill was set aside by nineteen to nine, 
Mr. Napier’s Bills were next taken in 
hand and carefully pruned. The Ten- 
ants’ Compensation Bill, as it left the 
committee, ignored Ulster tenant-right 


and denied compensation for the class 
of improvements most commonly made 
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in Ireland. The country had been ren- 
dered habitable by an industry like 
that which raised Venice on a quag- 
mire or Holland on a sandbank; yet all 
improvements more than twenty years 
in existence were confiscated. Inor- 
dinate rents had, as we know, created 
habitual arrears; in former measures a 
landlord ejecting a tenant was enabled 
to set off these arrears against any 
claims for compensation, but the modi- 
fied bill went a step farther, and de- 
eclared that if a tenant was ejected for 
non-payment of rent or arrears he 
should not be entitled to compensation 
for any improvements whatever. 

Half-a-dozen by-elections occurred 
shortly afterwards; three seats were 
vacated on petition by election com- 
mittees. In two of them the late mem- 
bers who had deserted with Mr. Keogh 
presented themselves for re-election 
and were chosen. At Sligo,; where an 
English gentleman had lost his seat on 
petition, Mr. John Sadleir presented 
himself, was proposed by the parish 
priest and supported by the _ bishop, 
and got elected. In every constituency 
there was a group of manly, resolute 
priests and farmers who stood by the 
League, but they were warned that the 
hand of episcopal authority would fall 
heavy upon them. 

Let me relieve the painful monotony 
of these disasters by some social de- 
tails from my diary:— 

“I dined at John Brady’s, to meet 
Sueridan Knowles, and had a long talk 
with the poet. He has a brow some- 
what retreating, but expressive eyes 
and a sweet pleasant mouth. He was 
accompanied by his wife, a lady who is 
too aggressively pious for social enjoy- 
ment, and constantly whips the poor 
man up to his Thirty-nine Articles, 
When the ladies vanisaed, Knowles 
talked in the most frank and cordial 
manner. He was a professor of rhet- 
oric in the Belfast Institution twenty 
years ago, and had had Emerson Ten- 
nant, Thomas O'Hagan, and Joseph 
Napier, all now eminent men, for pu- 
pils, and they profited by his teaching. 
He had trained them, he said, in effee- 
tive clocution, an art without which 





good speaking and good reading were 
impossible, but which any man might 
learn at any age. His dearest friend 
in Belfast was John Lawless—Jack 
Lawless, the Catholic agitator. Law- 
less was the soul of honor, always in- 
teresting and exhilarating, and some- 
times exhibiting unexpectedly sound 
judgment. But the Athens of Ireland 
was an exile for a man of literary 
tastes. In London his best friend was 
William Hazlitt. He owed more to 
Hazlitt than he could express for early 
counsel and encouragement. But for 
him he would probably never have 
been a dramatist. But it would 
not have much mattered. Marston’s 
‘Patrician’s Daughter’ contained more 
poetry than all his own dramas. Haz- 
litt’s one weakness was that he would 
not bear contradiction. I said Hazlitt 
was one of my earliest masters in lit- 
erature, a man of wide and strikingly 
original powers; but what a fate he had 
endured!—slandered by the Blackwood 
gang, patronized by his inferiors among 
his usual associates, and recognized for 
what he really was by scarcely any com- 
peer except Charles Lamb. ‘Yes,’ 
IKknowles said, ‘and Lamb was a Tory 
who did not share any of his opinions.’ 
I mentioned that Horne, the author of 
‘Orion,’ told me that, having a strong 
desire to see Hazlitt after his death, as 
he had not been fortunate enough to see 
him before, he visited the house where 
he died. The body was lying on an old 
piano, covered with a sheet pas trop 
propre, and there was not a human be- 
ing in attendance on a man who had 
done more for popular liberty and the 
personal freedom which is the cream of 
liberty than any of the Broughams or 
Jeffreys who had been swathed in pa- 
tric'an robes or seated in some high 
fauteuil. ‘Yes,’ Knowles said, ‘one 
thing a man had better make up his 
mind to—the rewards in public life 
rarely fall to the generous workers, and 
never to the pioneers.’ Recurring to 
what he said about elocution, I said I 
could not help thinking that it was use- 
less to teach elocution to any man whom 
nature had not equipped with the neces- 
sary organization. I had taken lessons 
from a friend of his, Moore Stack, who 
had played in ‘John of Procida’ and 
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some other of Knowles’s dramas, but all 
I learned was to enjoy dramatic poetry 
more keenly. Moore, he said—for that 
was the name he was known by on the 
stage—would have been one of the fin- 
est actors in England if he had per- 
sisted. But one must respect his mo- 
tives; he had religious scruples, because 
the Catholic Church censured the stage. 

Kxnowles told us that he himself had 
latterly taken to preaching (under the 
influence of madame, we may surmise) 
in a Baptist chapel, and was to hold 
forth that night. Our host proposed 
that we should adjourn from the table 
to the tabernacle and bring back 
Knowles to supper. The service was 
startling, stretching to the very borders 
of melodrama; in the prayer, the 
preacher held a colloquy with his Cre- 
ator which was probably unique in pul- 
pit oratory. ‘O God, he said, ‘who 
hast graciously selected Thy servant to 
do Thy work, and peremptorily drawn 
him away from the fascinating pleas- 
ures of this world for Thy service, be 
pleased to ordain,’ ete. I never heard 
Mr. Knowles again!” 

I shall not obtrude into this sketch of 
transactions in the House of Commons 
the proceedings which in Ireland under- 
mine the authority of the party of in- 
dependent opposition. All the landed 
gentry, the coalition government, the 
majority of the Irish bishops under the 
influence of Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of 
Dublin and papal delegate, were op- 
posed to them at every point, and, under 
the influence of the latter, priests who 
had given an active assistance to the 
League were directed to abstain from 
politics. As this order was considered 
ultra vires, an appeal to the pope against 
the archbishop was carried to Rome vy 
Frederick Lucas, but the appeal was not 
successful; the Irish party were beaten 
at every point by those upon whom they 
were entitled to rely. To win the Irish 
constituencies without the help of the 
local clergy was as hopeless as it would 
have been for the Stuart pretenders to 
raise the Highlands without the help 
of the local chiefs. 

When Parliament met the natural 
consequences followed. The govern- 
ment were asked, on behalf of Mr. 
Napier, what they had done with his 
bills, of which they had taken posses- 
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sion. Lord John Russell, in the slow 
and discontented drawl which was his 
ordinary method, declared that nothing 
had been done because it was not de- 
sirable to do anything. The lord lieu- 
tenant and other persons in Lreland, 
with the best information, assured him 
that there was no longer need for legis- 
lation; there was a good harvest: a 
friendly feeling existed between land- 
lord and tenant; and the question was 
settling itself. On the face of God's 
earth there was not a country so mis- 
erable and hopeless as Ireland at that 
time. The population were flowing out 
of it like water from a vessel which had 
been staved. The workhouses were 
crammed with inmates stricken with 
the diseases that spring from want and 
neglect; the landlords were still level- 
ling homesteads and rooting out the na- 
tive race; and nothing was to be done 
for remedy or alleviation. Nothing 
was to be done, and three-fourths of the 
representatives elected by the stricken 
people assented in silence, and three- 
fourths of the bishops, born and bred 
among them, sanctioned the perfidy. 
Against all these reverses fortune sup- 
plied one signal set-off. In Mr. Sad- 
leir’s contest for Carlow, Mr. Dowling, 
an elector who refused to support him, 
and threatened to canvass his tenants 
against him, was arrested by one of 
Sadleir’s election agents on his way to 
the hustings and carried to the local 
office of the Tipperary Bank. There 
were bills of his in the bank which had 
not come to maturity, and he had given 
to a friend who endorsed them a bond 
as a counter-security. On this unripe 
bond he was arrested. As no attorney 
could sign the certificate in such a trans- 
action without risk of being struck off 
the roll, the name of a dying attorney 
was forged to the instrument. In these 
proceedings it was proved that Mr. 
Sadleir had intervened, not merely 
through agents, but personally by direc- 
tion and assistance. When he came to 
be examined, however, he denied every- 
thing and repudiated everybody, but the 
jury disbelieved him, and found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. When the news 
was flashed throughout the empire the 
sensation was intense. One of the 
queen’s government directing a fraudu- 
lent arrest, supported by deliberate 
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jury. He was compelled to resign his 
otfice and quit Downing Street forever. 
In most civilized countries this exposure 
would have ruined and scattered the 
political connection which he had cre- 
ated, but in Ireland it ruined no one 
but Mr. Sadleir. His most intimate 
confederates still held up their heads, 
and not one bishop or ecclesiastic of 
any rank abandoned the Sadleir-Keogh 
party. 

Mr. Sadleir was still occasionally sum- 
moned to vote on party divisions. Hap- 
pily villainy is not an agreeable pursuit. 
I saw him on one of these occasions, and 
his face was appalling. He had always 
been a dark, mysterious person, but 
now he looked wild, haggard, and repul- 
sive. None of us had any suspicion that 
he was an undetected forger and a 
swindler, but it seemed that thwarted 
ambition had turned his blood into 
liquid mud. 

I have not disinterred from Hansard 
a line of the speeches of the leaguers in 
Parliament, but there is a little story 
worth recording as an illustration of 
the sort of evidence on which English 
opinion as respects Ireland is sometimes 
founded. Sir Francis Head, a retired 
governor of Upper Canada, published a 
book entitled “A Fortnight in Ireland,” 
for which the Irish constabulary fur- 
nished materials in the shape of violent 
speeches delivered at tenant-right meet- 
ings, and reported by them to headquar- 
ters. Most of these speeches were 
made by the reverend this or that, and 
they were naturally cited on a May- 
nooth debate to illustrate the discipline 
of that institution. Was a system to be 
tolerated which produced firebrands 
like these reverend orators? When my 
time came to speak I took up the repre- 
hended speeches and read three or four 
of the strongest of them amid ironical 
cheers. The sentiments seemed to me, 
I said, not unjust or unreasonable under 
the circumstances which existed,in Ire- 
land, but in any case, I submitted, that 
it would be rash to hold Maynooth 
responsible. (Oh! oh!) I would only 
trouble them with a single fact in sup- 
port of this conclusion. Every speaker 


without exception whom I had quoted 
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forgery, was an unheard-of scandal; but 
it was still worse to have such an ofti- 
cial disbelieved on oath by a respectable 


was a clergyman, but he was 
not a _ priest, but a Presbyterian 
minister! There was an anonymous 
speech indeed in the collection 
particularly objectionable to Irish 


landlords, and it might seem impossible 
to relieve Maynooth of the imputation 
of having trained this unnamed speaker 
atany rate. But I undertook to prove a 
negative even in that case. (Oh! oh!) 
Yes, I really could not allow Maynooth 
to run away with the credit or reproach 
of this performance, for I recognized in 
it a policeman’s version of a speech 
which I had myself delivered in the 
Tholsel of New Ross. 

The conclusion of this parliamentary 
campaign is a piece of history with 
which English readers are imperfectly 
acquainted. 

C. GAVIN DUFFY. 
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BY PAUL HEYSE. 


Translated for THe Living AGE by Harriet 


Lieber Cohen. 
Part III. 


Magnus stood before the house door 
for a moment, hesitating, then turning 
to his little friend said, in a more con- 
ciliatory tone, “I would like to make a 
proposition to you Mr. Hinze: You 
would find it a rather difficult under- 
taking to keep step with me, and I am 
not accustomed to measure my strides 
with companions—large or small. If 


_you do not object to such a beast of bur- 


den, you.can sit on my shoulder, and 
I guarantee to carry you the whole dis- 
tance, and it is not a short one, as com- 
fortably as though you were astride a 
horse.” 

“Or like a monkey astride an ele- 
phant,” cried the dwarf, in merry mood. 
“Not at all, Mr. Magnus; I shall not 
think such a means of transportation at 
all beneath my dignity. I shall be so 
much nearer your ear and shall not need 
to raise my voice if I make any inter- 
esting remarks en route. 

Without further words the tall man 
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steoped, and carefully lifting his 
friend, set him squarely on his left 


shoulder, instructed him to put his right 
arm well about his neck, grasped his 
feet firmly, and taking his cane from 
him, set forth with long and easy 
strides. 

“This is the pleasantest way of get- 
ting on in the world I have tried yet,” 
cried the jolly little fellow, entering 
heartily into the humor of the situation. 
The streets were deserted, and ina 
short half hour the two comrades had 
left the town and were out in the fields 
and lanes, where the moon cast a white 
radiance over houses and cottages, and 
silvered all the landscape. The peace- 
ful beauty of the night enthralled them, 
and neither felt the need of speech. 
From time to time the dwarf whistled 
softly, no song or melody, but musical 
notes, now high, now low, like some 
bird tilting on a wind-tossed bough and 
singing because it must. 

The whistler ceased suddenly as his 
conductor turned abruptly into a grove 
of firs whose tall branches shut out the 
moonlight, and Magnus, thinking that 
perhaps his little friend needed some 
diversion up aloft there in the dark, en- 
tereu into an account of his melancholy 
life; telling how, after his mother’s 
death, he had had a large sign printed 
announcing that the performance would 
be discontinued; had then buried the 
body at midnight, sent the personal 
eftects to a charity hospital, packed his 
own belongings in a knapsack, and 
turned his back on the town—his sole 
thought to lose sight at once and for- 
ever of the spot where he had endured 
such ignominy. The last weeks of his 
public appearance—“‘in the pillory,” as 
he termed it—had provided him with 
means for present support. The small 
fortune left him by his parents he had 
deposited in a bank. In truth, this 
legacy weighed heavily on his conscience 
and he had vowed to touch it only at 
the sorest need. So then he had begun 
his wandering life, walking only in tue 
friendly night, and avoiding the dwell- 
ings of men. In a week he had grown 
weary of this irregular mode of exist- 
ence with uncertain shelter and insuffi- 
cient food, and, reaching this part of 
the country he had, late one evening, 
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chanced upon a lonely farmhouse 
where sat a peasant and his wife before 
the door. To these simple folk he told 
his story, and asked if they could not 
for the night at least give him a place 
to sleep; on the morrow he would seek 
more permanent lodging. The man and 
his wife, distrustful yet not unfeeling, 
led him to a large walled-in enclosure 
about a gunshot from their cottage. 
This, they told him, was a deserted 
brick-kiln; the owner had been burnt 
out and, finding a better spot nearer the 
town had not taken the trouble to re- 
build. Doubtless he would be glad to 
have a tenant for the blackened walls 
he could no longer use. 

“And there I have remained,” cori- 
tinued Magnus, “although it is a bare, 
cheerless hole. But there are no louts 
to stare at me open-mouthed, and I have 
a friendly hand near by in case of need. 
The peasant and his wife have kept my 
secret well. Fancy, their servants and 
children do not dream that the deserted 
kiln has an occupant, and my only in- 
tercourse with the world is through my 
good neighbors. What provisions I 
need they bring me, and they would bite 
their tongues off rather than betray to 
any one the whereabouts of the once 
famous ‘big Christopher. My wants 
are few, what I want least of all is asso- 
ciation with my brother-man—who fails 
to understand me. For many years I 
have not had the least desire to venture 
near the town. I have always feared 
coming into collision with the police; 
but up to the present time the head of 
the department, a humane man, is the 
only one of the force who knows of my 
existence, and to him I wrote and gave 
an account of myself. My main care, 
naturally, is to avoid all sight of my 
fellows during the day. When the 
world is asleep I ramble up hill and 
down. Sometimes when the weather 
is particularly bad I tempt fortune and 
wander about the town. Yesterday 
night was one of those occasions, and it 

ave me the pleasure of your acquaipt- 
ance.” 

“And how do you pass the weary time, 
my friend?’ whispered the little confi- 
dant. 

“During the day I sleep mostly. At 
night I do all sorts of work—for I have 
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made pretty much all I needed for my 
den—and I read. I have bought a num- 
ber of books, my peasant-neighbor act- 
ing as go-between, for—I fancy you 
have discovered this sovereign remedy 
as well as I—there is no memory-killer 
like a book. And, thank God, many 
have been written in which wise men 
have unfolded in the clearest manner 
the truth that this world is at best badly 
arranged and that happiness is but a 
figure of speech, a chimera, a lifeless 
conceit with as little substance as the 
treasure which a superstitious fool digs 
out of the earth at midnight and which 
resolves itself in the sunshine into a 
bundle of withered leaves. If I am not 
mistaken, you are shaking that saga- 
cious little head of yours. When we are 
better acquainted I—but here we are at 
my summer and winter palace. It has 
at least one advantage, my head never 
comes in contact with the roof.” 

They had emerged from the woods 
and about a hundred paces before them, 
in the middle of an open field, rose a 
dark, windowless structure with a 
slanting roof; about it lay fallen chim- 
neys and piles of rubbish unremoved 
since the fire. Near by, overhung by 
stunted willows, crawled a_ stream 
scarce deserving the name of river, so 
sluggish and swampy had it grown. 
On a piece of rising ground to the right 


lay the neighboring farm-yard, its 
barns, out-houses and shade trees 


standing out in silhouette in the moon- 
light. 

Reaching his dwelling-place Magnus 
set his charge gently on the ground, 
took a key from his pocket and turned it 
in the rusty lock of the roughly-hewn 
door. The little man stood doubtfully 
on the threshold. His stout heart sel- 
dom failed him, but the first glance into 
the gloomy room, in which for the mo- 
ment nothing but darkness was visible, 
did not tempt to rashness. When, how- 
ever, his guest had lighted a lamp that 
stood on the rough brick chimney-piece, 
he summoned courage to venture a few 
steps within. 

Two trap-doors 


in the roof, which 


even the giant could not open w.chout 
the aid of a long pole, let in the moon- 
light. 
hearth was a clumsy stand or 


Against the wall opposite the 
trestle 
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made of unhewn posts and boards, on 
ita straw bed, some cushions and cover- 


lets. Further along the wall was a 
joiner’s bench; over it hung axes and 
other carpenter’s tools. Opposite this 
hung a rude book shelf, well filled with 
plainly bound books. A wooden screen 
in a chimney corner evidently concealed 
the larder; Magnus disappeared behind 
it, and in a few minutes emerged with a 
ham, a loaf of bread and some apples, 
which he laid on a table by the open 
chimney-place. 

“I don’t know how you feel,” he said, 
and for the first time something like a 
smile softened the stern mouth, “but I 
am accustomed to taking a bite at mid- 
night if I am not prowling about the 
country. True the hour has passed, but 
my appetite has gained by the delay and 
if you do not disdain my coarse fare—" 

He pushed a wooden bench up to the 
table and sitting down invited his 
guest to make himself comfortable as 
well. But the rudeness of the surround- 
ings and the strangeness of the whole 
situation were too much for our little 
friend, and what appetite his wakeful- 
ness inspired had fled. He had removed 
his hat on entering, like the well-bred 
little gentleman that he was, but the 
night air blew in so sharply, through 
rafters and trap-doors, that with a mur- 
mured excuse he put it on again. Then, 
while the hungry man was busy with 
his knife,—forks and plates seemed a 
superfluity—Hinze made a closer in- 
spection of the apartment—if it may be 
dignified by that name—looked nar- 
rowly at its scanty furniture, one or two 
of the books and, climbing up on the 
bench by his friend, whose appetite was 
being but slowly appeased, said:— 

“Mr. Magnus, if I lived for a single 
week in this wretched place my bitter- 
ness of spirit would be as great as yours, 
my reviling of God and man as shame- 
ful. You are not living here like a man. 
You are living like a criminal and a 
coward, hiding here in this hole while 
the sun is filling the world with beauty, 
and—and—reading ungodly books by 
night. Why, you are without a stove! 
How do you manage when your legs are 
stiff with cold and there is no sun to 
thaw them out? Or do you sleep dur- 
ing the winter like a marmot?” 


” 














In Nature's Waggish Mood. 


The little man had been trying during 
this speech to adjust his short legs to 
the broad bench, and had finally com- 
promised matters by sitting astride 
of it. 

“I have a stove,” returned Magnus, 
quietly munching his supper. “It is be- 
hind the partition. The weather has 
not been cold enough yet to bring it out, 
but when I need it I set it there by my 
bed and the smoke finds its way out by 
the trap-doors. Then sometimes I light 
a fire on the hearth; it is in good condi- 
tion, and the place is tolerably weather- 
proof. But, pray tell me, what would 
you have me do? For what sort of 
work am I fitted? To supply horse- 
power in some factory and be stared at? 
I do not want you to think I despise 
honest labor. On the contrary, I have 
not been above doing my peasant neigh- 
bor many a secret service when the har- 
vest was waiting to be gathered in and 
he was short of hands. Often enough 
have I mowed a meadow for him in a 
night, or ploughed a couple of acres, or 
sawed a cord of wood, and laughed as I 
thought of the stupid servant staring 
next morning and ascribing it to a regi- 
ment of underground dwarfs. But I 
know that I am of better stuff than goes 
to the making of the day laborer; I 
know that my stepmother Nature has 
given me as good a brain as ever 
crowned her smaller nurslings, and 
yet, what can come of my trying to take 
advantage of it? Better far to yield to 
the fate that shuts me off from man- 
kind; better far to creep into my hole 
and there dream and sleep my wretched 
existence away. No, I will not cry out 
my misery from the house-tops.” 

He threw his knife down and pushed 
the ham aside. His anger had driven 
appetite away. “Look you,” he went 
on, “all the things in this room I made 
with my own hands, and rude as they 
are they are not so badly put together. 
My writing, too, is passable, and I make 
no doubt I could scrawl a prescription 
or draw up a law paper or write a ser- 
mon; but who would want to be cured 
by me, or represented by me, or edified 
by me from the pulpit on Sundays and 
holidays? And yet, the longing for a 
higher life is strong within me, and to 
plane a board or make a table is far 
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enough from satisfying my ambition. 
Your craft is a pretty one and suits you 
well. I could not adapt myself to it. 
My only gift is to speculate and ponder 
and trace my thoughts in those of 
others. As a writer I might have suc- 
ceeded, but I am not fitted for that, for 
I have never been to school in my life, 
have only picked up a little here, scraped 
together a little more there, and as to my 
Latin, it came to an untimely end before 
I had fairly begun it.” 

For a while there was silence. The 
two stared gloomily before them, each 
a prey to his own melancholy. Magnus 
had taken off neither the blanket-cloak 
nor the disfiguring felt cap, and his 
companion had crept as far as possible 
inside his overcoat, for he was shivering 
and his little nose was red and shining. 

“I cannot feel my way now to a proper 
solution of the problem,” said the dwarf 
at last, shaking his head sadly, “but this 
much I do know—undersized little gnat 
as I am—that not a single one of us has 
the right to twirl his thumbs idly in his 
lap and let fate deal with him as she 
chooses. It has been no easy matter for 
either of us to snatch a passing joy, and 
without a friendly word or a_ kindly 
greeting, even a dog’s life is not worth 
living. And—you must not think mat- 
ters have always gone smoothly with 
me. We all have our desperate hours. 
And it avails us nothing to say to the 
dear Lord above, or to stepmother Na- 
ture or whatever we choose to call the 
Supreme Power: ‘It will serve you right 
if I misuse my mortal powers. Why 
have you played me this scurvy trick, 
why have you made me asI am? No, 
my dear friend, we must set our teeth 
and take a fresh start for the jump over 
the hedge. And you have the legs for 
it—I am not saying this in jest, but in 
sober earnest. Let me tell you one 
thing very plainly,—you must quit this 
bare, bleak, frightful prison that you 
have made for yourself and draw a lit- 
tle closer to your fellow-beings if you 
are ever to get at the right way of lead- 
ing a human existence. Ever since 
Michaelmas there has been a studio to 
let in our house; it is directly beneath 
me, the one I found too large—it will 
suit you to a nicety. You must rent it, 
then I shall have you near me and we 
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can take our time in deciding what best 
you can turn your hand to next. For 
into this cursed hole you'll not bring me 
again, I assure you. I am no sybarite, 
but I am not fond of this sort of thing. 
Come, decide. I will speak to the tailor 
early to-morrow morning, and in the 
evening you can find yourself in decent 
quarters.” 

Magnus sprang up from the bench as 
the dwarf brought his argument to a 
close, walking around the table in a 
state of bewilderment and agitation 
that was pitiful to see; then, standing 
before his little friend and laying his 
trembling hand on the narrow shoulder, 
he said with a tremor in his voice: “You 
mean well, Mr. Hinze, but it won’t do, 
it won't do, it won’t do. Do not ask me 
why; but, in the city—among people— 
you must see for yourself——” 

“Very well,” said his would-be bene- 
factor, springing up in turn, anger and 
indignation flushing his cheeks, “you 
want to remain a savage. Follow your 
own instincts. I have nothing more to 
do here—God protect you.” 

He seized his stick and started for the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” cried Magnus, 
overtaking him with a stride. 

“Home, back to the city, back to my 
fellowmen. I do not need your com- 
pany; I know the way and am afraid of 
no one. Good-night.” 

He gained the door in a trice, opened 
it—it was ajar—and had made a few 
steps townward when he heard at his 
side: “Even though you are angry with 
me you shall not go all the way home 
on foot.” And, stooping low, the sorely- 
tried giant took the little man by the 
hand, all unwilling as he was, and led 
him toward the river. Here at anchor 
lay a large flat-bottomed boat; to lift the 
dwarf in, step aboard himself, unfasten 
the boat and push it out in mid-stream 
was but the work of a few seconds for 
Magnus. The moon was low in the 
heavens, the air soft and still, and the 
novelty of the situation, therapid gliding 
through the quiet water under the oars- 
man’s skilful handling would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have rendered 
the return home one of the pleasant inci- 
dents in Hinze’s life, where pleasant 
incidents were rare enough to be treas- 


ured. But the strange pair had nothing 
to say to each other, and preserved a 
moody silence. This first estrange- 
ment, threatening as it did to be a last- 
ing one, distressed and grieved them, 
though the distress was not strong 
enough to batter down the walls of 
pride behind which both giant and 
dwarf had _ barricaded themselves. 
Magnus ransacked his poor brains to 
devise a scheme whereby he could pro- 
pitiate his kindly counsellor, and yet 
not give consent to his plans, while 
Hinze felt that he owed it to his dignity 
to stick to his point and prove that little 
people have full-sized wills of their 
own. 

So the long half hour seemed doubly 
long; but at last the houses on the out- 
skirts of the town loomed up in shadow, 
the boat ran up to the landing-place, the 
dwarf sprang lightly ashore, gave his 
boatman a cool “good-night and many 
thanks,” pressed his hat well over his 
eyes and started off homeward. 

And the rower pulled down the 
stream and cursed himself for a coward. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.} 





From Nature. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


It will, perhaps, be expected of me 
that I should on the present occasion 
bring under review the state of our 
present knowledge with regard to the 
antiquity of man; and probably no 
fitter place could be found for the dis- 
cussion of such a topic than the 
adopted home of my venerated friend, 
the late Sir Daniel Wilson, who first 
introduced the word “prehistoric” into 
the English language. 

Some among us may be able to call to 
mind the excitement, not only among 
men of science, but among the general 
publie, when, in 1859, the discoveries of 
M. Boucher de Perthes and Dr. Rigollot 
in the gravels of the valley of the 
Somme, at Abbeville and Amiens, were 


1 From the Inaugural Address at the meeting of 
the British Association forthe Advancement of 
Science, in Toronto. 
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confirmed by the investigations of the 
late Sir Joseph Prestwich, myself, and 
others, and the co-existence of man 
with the extinct animals of the Quater- 
nary fauna, such as the mammoth and 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, was first vir- 
tually established. It was, at the same 
time, pointed out that these relics be- 
longed to a far earlier date than the 
ordinary stone weapons found upon the 
surface, which usually showed signs of 
grinding or polishing, and that, in fact, 
there were two stone ages in Britain. 
To these the terms Neolithic and Palwo- 
lithie were subsequently applied by Sir 
John Lubbock. 

The excitement was not less, when, at 
the meeting of this association at 
Aberdeen in the autumn of that year, 
Sir Charles Lyell, in the presence of the 
prince consort, called attention to the 
discoveries in the valley of the Somme, 
the site of which he had himself visited, 
and to the vast lapse of time indicated 
by the position of the implements in 
drift-deposits a hundred feet above the 
existing river. 

The conclusions forced upon those 
who examined the facts on the spot did 
not receive immediate acceptance by all 
who were interested in geology and 
archeology, and fierce were the con- 
troversies on the subject that were car- 
ried on both in the newspapers and be- 
fore various learned societies. 

It is at the same time instructive and 
amusing to look back on the discussions 
of those days. While one class of ob- 
jectors accounted for the configuration 
of the flint implements from the gravels 
by some unknown chemical agency, by 
the violent and continued gyratory ac- 
tion of water, by fracture resulting from 
pressure, by rapid cooling when hot or 
by rapid heating when cold, or even re- 
garded them as aberrant forms of fossil 
fishes, there were others who, when 
compelled to acknowledge that the im- 
plements were the work of men’s hands, 
attempted to impugn and set aside the 
evidence as to the circumstances under 
which they had been discovered. In 
doing this they adopted the view that 
the worked flints had either been intro- 
duced into the containing beds at a 
comparatively recent date, or if they 
actually formed constituent parts of the 
gravel then that this was a mere mod- 
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ern alluvium resulting from floous at no 
very remote period. 

In the course of a few years the main 
stream of scientific thought left this 
controversy behind, though a tendency 
to cut down the lapse of time necessary 
for all the changes that have taken 
place in the configuration of the surface 
of the earth and in the character of its 
occupants since the time of the Palwo- 
lithic gravels, still survives in the in- 
most recesses of the hearts of not a few 
observers. 

In his address to this association at 
the Bath meeting of 1864, Sir Charles 
Lyell struck so true a note that I am 
tempted to reproduce the paragraph to 
which I refer:— 

“When speculations on the long series 
of events which occurred in the glacial 
and post-glacial periods are indulged in, 
the imagination is apt to take alarm at 
the immensity of the time required to 
interpret the monuments of these ages, 
all referable to the era of existing spe- 
cies. In order to abridge the number of 
centuries which would otherwise be in- 
dispensable, a disposition is shown by 
many to magnify the rate of change in 
prehistoric times by investing the 
causes which have modified the ani- 
mate and inanimate world with ex- 
traordinary and excessive energy. It is 
related of a great Irish orator of our 
day that when he was about to contrib- 
ute somewhat parsimoniously towards 
a public charity, he was persuaded by a 
friend to make a more liberal donation. 
In doing so he apologized for his first 
apparent want of generosity by saying 
that his early life had been a constant 
struggle with scanty means, and that 
‘they who are born to affluence cannot 
easily imagine how long a time it takes 
to get the chill of poverty out of one’s 
bones.’ In like manner we of the living 
generation, when called upon to make 
grants of thousands of centuries in 
order to explain the events of what 
is called the modern period, shrink 
naturally at first from making what 
seems so lavish an expenditure of past 
time. Throughout our early education 
we have been accustomed to such strict 
economy in all that relates to the chro- 
nology of the earth and its inhabitants 
in remote ages, so fettered have we 
been by old traditional beliefs, that 
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even when our reason is convinced, and 
we are persuaded that we ought to 
make more liberal grants of time to the 
geologist, we feel how hard it is to get 
the chill of poverty out of our bones.” 

Many, however, have at the present 
day got over this feeling, and of late 
years the general tendency of those en- 
gaged upon the question of the an- 
tiquity of the human race has been in 
the direction of seeking for evidence by 
which the existence of man upon the 
earth could be carried back to a date 
earlier than that of the Quaternary 
gravels. 

There is little doubt that such evi- 
dence will eventually be forthcoming, 
but, judging from all probability, it is 
not in northern Europe that the cradle 
of the human race will eventually be 
discovered, but in some part of the 
world more favored by a tropical cli- 
mate, where abundant means of subsist- 
ence could be procured, and where the 
necessity for warm clothing did not 
exist. 

Before entering into speculations on 
this subject, or attempting to lay down 
the limits within which we may safely 
accept recent discoveries as firmly es- 
tablished, it will be well to glance at 
some of the cases in which implements 
are stated to have been found under 
circumstances which raise a presump- 
tion of the existence of man in pre- 
Glacial, Pliocene, or even Miocene 
times. 

Flint implements of ordinary Paleo- 
lithic type have, for instance, been re- 
corded as found in the eastern counties 
of England, in beds beneath the chalky 
boulder clay; but on careful examina- 
tion the geological evidence has not to 
my mind proved satisfactory, nor has 
it, I believe, been generally accepted. 
Moreover, the archeological difficulty 
that man, at two such remote epochs as 
the pre-Glacialand the post-Glacial, even 
if the term glacial be limited to the 
chalky boulder clay, should have manu- 
factured implements so identical in 
character that they cannot be distin- 
guished apart, seems to have been en- 
tirely ignored. 

Within the last few months we have 
had the report of worked flints having 
been discovered in the late Pliocene 


Forest Bed of Norfolk, but in that in- 
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stance the signs of human workman- 
ship upon the flints are by no means 
apparent to all observers. 

But such antiquity as that of the 
Forest Bed is as nothing when com- 
pared with that which would be implied 
by the discoveries of the work of men’s 
hands in the Pliocene and Miocene beds 
of England, France, Italy, and Portu- 
gal, which have been accepted by some 
geologists. There is one feature in 
these cases which has hardly received 
due attention, and that is the isolated 
character of the reputed discoveries. 
Had man, for instance, been present in 
Britain during the Crag Period, it would 
be strange indeed if the sole traces of 
his existence that he left were a per- 
forated tooth of a large shark, the sawn 
rib of a manatee, and a beaming full 
face, carved on the shell of a pectun- 
culus! 

In an address to the Anthropological 
Section at the Leeds meeting of this as- 
sociation in 1890 I dealt somewhat fully 
with these supposed discoveries of the 
remains of human art in beds of Ter- 
tiary date; and I need not here go fur- 
ther into the question. Suffice it to say 
that I see no reason why the verdict of 
“not proven” at which I then arrived 
should be reverse¢. 

In the case of a more recent discovery 
in Upper Burma in beds at first pro- 
nounced to be Upper Miocene, but sub- 
sequently “definitely ascertained to be 
Pliocene,” some of the flints are of 
purely natural and not artificial origin, 
so that two questions arise: first, Were 
the fossil remains associated with the 
worked flints or with those of natural 
forms? And second, Were they actu- 
ally found in the bed to which they 
have been assigned, or did they merely 
lie together on the surface? 

Even the Pithecanthropus erectus of Dr. 
Eugéne Dubois from Java meets with 
some incredulous objectors from both 
the physiological and the geological 
sides. From the point of view of the 
latter the difficulty lies in determining 
the exact age of what are apparently 
alluvial beds in the bottom of a river 
valley. 

When we return to Paleolithic man, 
it is satisfactory to feel that we are 
treading on comparatively secure 
ground, and that the discoveries of the 
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last forty years in Britain alone enable 
us to a great extent to reconstitute his 
history. We may not know the exact 
geological period when first he settled 
in the British area, but we have good 
evidence that he occupied it at a time 
when the configuration of the surface 
was entirely different from what it is 
at present: when the river valleys had 
not been cut down to anything like their 
existing depth, when the fauna of the 
country was of a totally different char- 
acter from that of the present day, 
when the extension of the southern 
part of the island seawara was in 
places such that the Iand was continu- 
ous with that of the continent, and 
when in all probability a far more rainy 
climate prevailed. We have proofs of 
the occupation of the country by man 
during the long lapse of time that was 
necessary for the excavation of the 
river valleys. We have found the old 
floors on which his habitations were 
fixed, we have been able to trace him at 
work on the manufacture of flint instru- 
ments, and by building up the one upon 
the other the flakes struck off by the 
primeval workman in those remote 
times we have been able to reconstruct 
the blocks of flint which served as his 
material. 

That the duration of the Paleolithic 
Period must have extended over an al- 
most incredible length of time is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that valleys, 
some miles in width and of a depth of 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet, have been eroded since the 
deposit of the earliest implement-bear- 
ing beds. Nor is the apparent duration 
of this period diminished by the consid- 
eration that the floods which hollowed 
out the valleys were not in all probabil- 
ity of such frequent occurrence as to 
teach Palzolithic man by experience 
the danger of settling too near to the 
streams, for had he kept to the higher 
slopes of the valley there would have 
been but little chance of his implements 
having so constantly formed constituent 
parts of the gravels deposited by the 
floods. 

The examination of British cave-de- 
posits affords corroborative evidence of 
this extended duration of the Palzo- 
lithie Period. In Kent’s Cavern at Tor- 
quay, for instance, we find in the lowest 
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deposit, the breccia below the red cave- 
earth, implements of flint and chert 
corresponding in all respects with those 
of the high level and most ancient river 
gravels. In the cave-earth these are 
scarcer, though implements occur 
which also have their analogues in the 
river deposits; but, what is more re- 
markable, harpoons of reindeer’s horn 
and needles of bone are present, identi- 
cal in form and character with those of 
the caverns of the Reindeer Period in 
the south of France, and suggestive of 
some bond of union or identity of de- 
scent between the early troglodytes, 
whose habitations were geographically 
so widely separated the one from the 
other. 

In a cavern at Creswell Crags, on the 
confines of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, a bone has moreover been found 
engraved with a representation of parts 
of a horse in precisely the same style as 
the engraved bones of the French caves. 

It is uncertain whether any of the 
River-drift specimens belong to so late 
a date as these artistic cavern-remains; 
but the greatly superior antiquity of 
even these to any Neolithic relics is tes- 
tified by the thick layer of stalagmite, 
which had been deposited in Kent's 
Cavern before its occupation by men of 
the Neolithic and Bronze Periods. 

Towards the close of the period cov- 
ered by the human occupation of the 
French caves, there seems to have been 
a dwindling in the number of the larger 
animals constituting the Quaternary 
fauna, whereas their remains are pres- 
ent in abundance in the lower and 
therefore more recent of the valley 
gravels. This circumstance may afford 
an argument in favor of regarding the 
period represented by the later French 
caves as a continuation of that during 
which the old river gravels were de- 
posited, and yet the great change in the 
fauna that has taken place since the 
latest of the cave-deposits included in 
the Palzolithic Period is indicative of 
an immense lapse of time. 

How much greater must have been 
the time required for the more conspic- 
uous change between the old Quater- 
nary fauna of the river gravels and that 
characteristic of the Neolithic Period! 

As has been pointed out by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, only thirty-one out of the 
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forty-eight well-ascertained species liv- 
ing in the post-Glacial or stiver-drift 
Period survived into prehistoric or Neo- 
lithic times. We have not, indeed, any 
means at command for estimating the 
number of centuries which such an im- 
portant change indicates; but when we 
remember that the date of the com- 
mencement of the Neolithic or Surface 
Stone Period is still shrouded in the 
mist of a dim antiquity, and that prior 
to that commencement the River-drift 
Period had long come to an end; and 
when we further take into account the 
almost inconceivable ages that even 
under the most favorable conditions 
the excavation of wide and deep valleys 
by river action implies, the remoteness 
of the date at which the Paleolithic 
Period had its beginning almost tran- 
scends our power of imagination. 

We find distinct traces of river action 
from one hundred to two hundred feet 
above the level of existing streams and 
rivers, and sometimes at a great dis- 
tance from them; we observe old fresh- 
water deposits on the slopes of valleys 
several miles in width; we find that long 
and lofty escarpments of rock have re- 
ceded unknown distances since their 
summits were first occupied by Palzo- 
lithic man; we see that the whole side 
of a wide river valley has been carried 
away by an invasion of the sea, which 
attacked and removed a barrier of chalk 
cliffs from four hundred to six hundred 
feet in height; we find that what was 
formerly an inland river has been 
widened out into an arm of the sea, now 
the highway of our fleets, and that 
gravels which were originally deposited 
in the bed of some ancient river now 
cap isolated and lofty hills. 

And yet, remote as the date of the first 
known occupation of Britain by man 
may be, it belongs to what, geologically 
speaking, must be regarded as a quite 
recent period, for we are now in a posi- 
tion to fix with some degree of accuracy 
its place on the _ geological scale. 
Thanks to investigations ably carried 
out at Hoxne in Suffolk, and at Hitchin 
in Hertfordshire, by Mr. Clement Reid, 
under the auspices of this association 
and of the Royal Society, we know that 
the implement-bearing beds at those 
places undoubtedly belong to a time 
subsequent to the deposit of the Great 
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Chalky Boulder Clay of the Eastern 


Counties of England. It is, of course, 
self-evident that this vast deposit, in 
whatever manner it may have been 
formed, could not, for centuries after its 
deposition was complete, have pre- 
sented a surface inhabitable by man. 
Moreover, at a distance but little fur- 
ther north, beds exist which also, 
though at a somewhat later date, were 
apparently formed under Glacial con- 
ditions. At Hoxne the interval between 
the deposit of the Boulder Clay and of 
the implement bearing beds is distinctly 
proved to have witnessed at least two 
noteworthy changes in climate. The 
beds immediately reposing on the clay 
are characterized by the presence of 
alder in abundance, of hazel, and yew, 
as well as by that of numerous flower- 
ing plants indicative of a temperate 
climate very different from that under 
which the Boulder Clay itself was 
formed. Above these beds character- 
ized by temperate plants, comes a thick 
and more recent series of strata, in 
which leaves of the dwarf Arctic willow 
and birch abound, and which were in all 
probability deposited under conditions 
like those of the cold regions of Siberia 
and North America. 

At a higher level and of more recent 
date than these—from which they are 
entirely distinct—are the beds contain- 
ing Palzolithic implements, formed in 
all probability under conditions not es- 
sentially different from those of the 
present day. However this may be, we 
have now conclusive evidence that the 
Paleolithic implements are, in the East- 
ern Counties of England, of a date long 
posterior to that of the Great Chalky 
Boulder Clay. 

It may be said, and said truly, that the 
implements at Hoxne cannot be shown 
to belong to the beginning rather than 
to some later stage of the Palzolithic 
Period. The changes, however, that 
have taken place at Hoxne in the sur- 
face configuration of the country prove 
that the beds containing the imple- 
ments cannot belong to the close of 
that period. 

It must, moreover, be remembered 
that in what are probably the earliest 
of the Palzolithic deposits of the East- 
ern Counties, those at the highest level, 
near Brandon in Norfolk, where the 














gravels contain the largest proportion of 
pebbles derived from Glacial beds, some 
of the implements themselves have 
been manufactured from materials not 
native to the spot but brought from a 
distance, and derived in all probability 
either from the Boulder Clay or from 
some of the beds associated with it. 

We must, however, take a wider view 

of the whole question, for it must not 
for a moment be supposed that there are 
the slightest grounds for believing that 
the civilization, such as it was, of the 
Palzeolithic Period originated in the 
British Isles. We find in other coun- 
tries implements so identical in form 
and character with British specimens 
that they might have been manufac- 
tured by the same hands. These occur 
over large areas in France under sim- 
ilar conditions to those that prevail in 
England. The same forms have been 
discovered in the ancient river gravels 
of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Some 
few have been recorded from the north 
of Africa, and analogous types occur in 
considerable numbers in the south of 
that continent. On the banks of the 
Nile, many hundreds of feet above its 
present level, implements of the Euro- 
pean types have been discovered; while 
in Somaliland, in an ancient river val- 
ley at a great elevation above the sea, 
Mr. Seton-Karr has collected a large 
number of implements formed of flint 
and quartzite, which, judging from 
their form and character, might have 
been dug out of the drift deposits of the 
Somme or the Seine, the Thames or the 
ancient Solent. 

In the valley of the Euphrates imple- 
ments of the same kind have also been 
found, and again further east in the 
lateritic deposits of southern India they 
have been obtained in considerable 
numbers. It is not a little remarkable, 
and is at the same time highly sugges- 
tive, that a form of implement almost 
peculiar to Madras reappears among 
implements from the very ancient grav- 
els of the Manzanares at Madrid. In 
the case of the African discoveries we 
have as yet no definite Palzontological 
evidence by which to fix thelr antiquity, 
but in the Narbadé Valley of western 
India Palzolithic implements of quart- 
zite seem to be associated with a local 
fauna of Pleistocene age, comprising, 
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like that of Europe, the elephant, hip- 
popotamus, ox, and other mammals of 
species now extinct. A correlation of 
the two faunas with a view of ascer- 
taining their chronological relations is 
beset with many difficulties, but there 
seems reason for accepting this Indian 
Pleistocene fauna as in some degree 
more ancient than the European. 

Is this not a case in which the imag- 
ination may be fairly invoked in aid of 
science? May we not from these data 
attempt in some degree to build up and 
reconstruct the early history of the 
human family? There, in eastern Asia, 
in a tropical climate, with the means of 
subsistence readily at hand, may we not 
picture to ourselves our earliest ances- 
tors, gradually developing from a lowly 
origin, acquiring a taste for hunting— 
if not, indeed, being driven to protect 
themselves from the beasts around 
them—and evolving the more compli- 
eated forms of tools or weapons from 
the simpler flakes which had previously 
served them as knives? May we not 
imagine that, when once the stage of 
civilization denoted by these Palzo- 
lithic implements had been reached, the 
game for the hunter. became scarcer, 
and that his life in consequence as- 
sumed a more nomad character? «wen, 
and possibly not till then, may a series 
of migrations to “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new” pot unnaturally have en- 
sued: and these, following the usual 
course of “westward towards the set- 
ting sun,” might eventually lead to a 
Palzolithic population finding its way 
to the extreme borders of western 
Europe, where we find such numerous 
traces of its presence. 

How long a term of years may be in- 
volved in such a migration it is impos- 
sible to say, but that such a migration 
took place the phenomena seem to jus- 
tify us in believing. It can hardly be 
supposed that the process that I have 
shadowed forth was reversed, and that 
man, having originated in north-west- 
ern Europe, in a cold climate where 
clothing was necessary and food scarce, 
subsequently migrated eastward to 
India and southward to the Cape of 
Good Hope! As yet, our records of dis- 
coveries in India and eastern Asia are 
but scanty: but it is there that the 
traces of the cradle of the human race 
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are, in my opinion, to be sought, and 
possibly future discoveries may place 
upon a more solid foundation the vision- 
ary structure that I have ventured to 
erect. 

It may be thought that my hypothesis 
does not do justice to what Sir Thomas 
Browne has so happily termed “that 
great antiquity, America.” I am, how- 
ever, not here immediately concerned 
with the important Neolithic remains 
of all kinds with which this great conti- 
nent abounds. I am now confining my- 
self to the question of Paleolithic man 
and his origin, and in considering it I 
am not unmindful of the Trenton imple- 
ments, though I must content myself by 
saying that the “turtle-back” form is 
essentially different from the majority 
of those on the wide dissemination of 
which I have been speculating; and, 
moreover, as many here present are 
aware, the circumstances of the finding 
of these American implements are still 
under careful discussion. 

Leaving them out of the question for 
the present, it may be thought worth 
while to carry our speculations rather 
further, and to consider the relations 
in time between the Palzeolithic and the 
Neolithic Periods. We have seen that 
the stage in human civilization denoted 
by the use of the ordinary forms of 
Paleolithic implements must have ex- 
tended over a vast period of time if we 
have to allow for the migration of the 
primeval hunters from their original 
home, wherever it may have been in 
Asia or Africa, to the west of Europe, 
including Britain. We have seen that, 
during this migration, the forms of the 
weapons and tools made from silicious 
stones had become, as it were, stereo- 
typed, and further, that, during the sub- 
sequent extended period implied by the 
erosion of the valleys, the modifications 
in the form of the implements, and the 
changes in the fauna associated with 
the men who used them, were but slight. 

At the close of the period during 
which the valleys were being eroded, 
comes that represented by the latest oc- 
cupation of the caves by Paleolithic 
man, when both in Britain and in the 
south of France the reindeer was abun- 
dant: but among the stone weapons and 
implements of that long troglodytic 
phase of man’s history, not a single 


example with the edge sharpened by 
grinding has as yet been found. All 
that can safely be said is that the larger 
implements, as well as the larger mam- 
mals, had become scarcer; that greater 
power in chipping flint had been at- 
tained; that the arts of the engraver 
and the sculptor had considerably devel- 
oped; and that the use of the bow had 
probably been discovered. 

Directly we encounter the relics of the 
Neolithic Period. often, in the case of 
the caves lately mentioned, separated 
from the earlier remains by a _ thick 
layer of underlying stalagmite, we find 
flint hatchets polished at the edge and 
on the surface, cutting at the broad (and 
not at the narrow) end, and other forms 
of implements associated with a fauna 
in alu essential respects identical with 
that of the present day. 

Were the makers of these polished 
weapons the direct descendants of 
Paleolithic ancestors whose occupation 
of the country was continuous from the 
days of the old river gravels? or had 
these long since died out, so that after 
western Europe had for ages remained 
uninhabited, it was re-peopled in Neo- 
lithic times by the immigration of some 
new race of men? Was there, in fact, 
a “great gulf fixed” between the two oc- 
cupations? or was there in Europe a 
gradual transition from the one stage of 
culture to the other? 

It has been said that “what song the 
Syrens sang, or what name Achilles as- 
sumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzzling questions, are 
not beyond all conjecture;” and though 
the questions now proposed may come 
under the same category, and must 
await tlhe discovery of many more es- 
sential facts before they receive definite 
and satisfactory answers, we may, I 
think, throw some light upon them if we 
venture to take a few steps upon the 
seductive, if insecure, paths of conjec- 
ture. So far as I know, we have as yet 
no trustworthy evidence of any transi- 
tion from the one age to the other, and 
the gulf between them remains practi- 
eally unbridged. We can, indeed, 
hardly name the part of the world in 
which to seek for the cradle of Neolithic 
civilization, though we know that 
traces of what appear to have been a 
stone-using people have been discovered 
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in Egypt, and that what must be among 
the latest of the relics of their industry 
have been assigned to a date some 
thirty-five hundred to four thousand 
years before our era. The men of that 
time had attained to the highest degree 
of skill in working flint that has ever 
been reached. Their beautifully-made 
knives and spear-heads seem indica- 
tive of a culminating point reached 
after long ages of experience; but 
whence these artists in flint came, or 
who they were, is at present absolutely 
unknown, and their handiworks afford 
no clue to help us in tracing their origin. 

Taking a wider survey, we may say 
that, generally speaking, not only the 
fauna but the surface configuration of 
the country were, in western Europe at 
all events, much the same at the com- 
mencement of the Neolithic Period as 
they are at the present day. We have, 
too, no geological indications to aid us 
in forming any chronological scale. 

The occupation of some of the caves 
in the south of France seems to have 
been carried on after the erosion of the 
neighboring river valleys had ceased, 
and, so far as our knowledge goes, these 
caves offer evidence of being the latest 
in time of those occupied by man during 
the Paleolithic Period. It seems barely 
possible that, though in the north of 
Europe there are no distinct signs of 
such late occupation, yet that, in the 
south, man may have lived on, though 
in diminished numbers; and that in 
some of the caves—such, for instance, 
as those in the neighborhood of Men- 
tone—there may be traces of his exist- 
ence during the transitional period that 
connects the Palzolithic and Neolithic 
Ages. If this were really the case, we 
might expect to find some traces of a 
dissemination of Neolithic culture from 
a North Italian centre, but I much 
doubt whether any such traces actually 
exist. 

If it had been in that part of the world 
that the transition took place, how are 
we to account for the abundance of pol- 
ished stone hatchets found in Central 
India? Did Neolithic man return east- 
ward by the same route as that by 
which in remote ages his Paleolithic 
predecessor had migrated westward? 
Would it not be in defiance of all proba- 
bility to answer such a question in the 
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affirmative? We have, it must be con- 
fessed, nothing of a substantial char- 
acter to guide us in these speculations; 
but, pending the advent of evidence to 
the contrary, we may, I think, provi- 
sionally adopt the view that owing to 
failure of food, climatal changes, or 
other causes, the occupation of western 
Europe by Paleolithic man absolutely 
ceased, and that it was not until after 
an interval of long duration that Europe 
was re-peopled by a race of men immi- 
grating from some other part of the 
globe where the human race had sur- 
vived, and in course of ages had devel- 
oped a higher stage of culture than that 
of Paleolithic man. 

I have been carried away by the lib- 
erty allowed for conjecture into the re- 
gions of pure imagination, and must 
now return to the realms of fact, and 
one fact on which I desire for a short 
time to insist is that of the existence at 
the present day, in close juxtaposition 
with our own civilization, of races of 
men who, at all events but a few gen- 
erations ago, lived under much the same 


conditions as did our own Neolithic 
predecessors in Europe. 
The manners and customs of these 


primitive tribes and peoples are chang- 
ing day by day, their languages are be- 
coming obsolete, their myths and tradi- 
tions are dying out, their ancient proc- 
esses of manufacture are falling into 
oblivion, and their numbers are rapidly 
diminishing, so that it seems inevitable 
that ere long many of these interesting 
populations will become absolutely ex- 
tinct. The admirable Bureau of Eth- 
nology instituted by our neighbors in 
the United States of America has done 
much towards preserving a knowledge 
of the various native races in this vast 
continent; and here in Canada the an- 
nual Archeological reports presented to 
the minister of education are rendering 
good service in the same cause. 
Moreover, the committee of this Asso- 
ciation appointed to investigate the 
physical characters, languages, and in- 
dustrial and social conditions of the 
north-western tribes of the Dominion of 
Canada is about to present its twelfth 
and final report, which, in conjunction 
with those already presented, will do 
much towards preserving a knowledge 
of the habits and languages of those 
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tribes. It is sad to think that Mr. 
Horatio Hale, whose comprehensive 
grasp of the bearings of ethnological 
questions, and whose’ unremitting 
labors have so materially conduced to 
the success of the committee, should be 
no longer among us. Although this re- 
port is said to be final, it is to be hoped 
that the committee may be able to indi- 
cate lines upon which future work in 
the direction of ethnological and ar- 
cheeological research may be profitably 
carried on in this part of her Majesty's 
dominions. 

It is, however, lamentable to notice 
how little is being, or has been, officially 
done towards preserving a full record of 
the habits, beliefs, arts, myths, lan- 
guages, and physical characteristics of 
the countless other tribes and nations 
more or less uncivilized, which are com- 
prised within the limits of the British 
Empire. At the meeting of this asso- 
ciation held last year at Liverpool, it 
was resolved by the general committee 
“that it is of urgent importance to press 
upon the government the necessity of 
establishing a Bureau of Ethnology for 
Greater Britain, which by collecting in- 
formation with regard to the native 
races within and on the borders of the 
empire will prove of immense value to 
science and to the government itself.” 
It has been suggested that such a 
bureau might with the greatest advan- 
tage and with the least outlay and per- 
manent expense be connected either 
with the British Museum or with the 
Imperial Institute, and the project has 
already been submitted for the consid- 
eration of the trustees of the former 
establishment. 

The existence of an almost unrivalled 
ethnological collection in the museum, 
and the presence there of officers al- 
ready well versed in ethnological re- 
search, seem to afford an argument in 
favor of the proposed bureau being con- 
nected with it. On the other hand, the 
Imperial Institute was founded with an 
especial view to its being a _ centre 
around which every interest connected 
with the dependencies of the empire 
might gather for information and sup- 
port. The establishment within the 
last twelve months of a Scientific De- 
partment within the Institute, with 
well-appointed laboratories and a 


highly-trained staff, shows how ready 
are those concerned in its management 
to undertake any duties that may con- 
duce to the welfare of the outlying 
parts of the British Empire: a fact of 
which I believe that Canada is fully 
aware. The Institute is therefore likely 
to develop, so far as its scientific de- 
partment is concerned, into a bureau of 
advice in all matters scientific and tech- 
nical, and certainly a Bureau of Eth- 
nology, such as that suggested, would 
not be out of place within its walls. 
Wherever such an institution is to be 
established, the question of its existence 
must of necessity rest with her Maj- 
esty’s government and treasury, inas- 
much as without funds, however moid- 
erate, the undertaking cannot be carrie: 
on. I trust that in considering the ques- 
tion it will always be borne in mind that 
in the relations between civilized and 
uncivilized nations and races it is of the 
first importance that the prejudices, and 
especially the religious or semi-religious 
and caste prejudices, of the latter 
should be thoroughly well known to the 
former. If but a single “little war” 
could be avoided in consequence of the 
knowledge acquired and stored up by 
the Bureau of Ethnology preventing 
such a misunderstanding as might cul- 
minate in warfare, the cost of such an 
institution would quickly be saved. 
Sir Joun Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D , 
ETC. 





Transiated for THE LIVING AGE, 
CONTEMPORANEOUS PROBLEMS. 
THE COLONIAL POLICY OF EUROPE AND 
WHAT THAT OF SPAIN SHOULD BE. 

I must congratulate the worthy mem- 
bers of the Geographical Society of 
Madrid upon the fact that they have 
created an actual literary controversy. 
I also congratulate them upon the idea 
and upon the manner in which this ides 
has been carried out. Although my ob- 
servation of this congress has been con- 
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fined, until to-day’s discussion, to what 
the press has sent to my chamber, I 
have been most gratefully surprised by 
one thing which does not generally dis- 
tinguish this class of assemblies, and 
that is the strong practical spirit which 
has illumined it. 

It cannot be said of this assembly, full 
of spontaneity, youth and life, not 
bound by any regulations or traditions 
—this assembly of Spaniards whose 
minds are inspired by the heroic deeds 
of the past and who might be easily car- 
ried away by illusions—that the de- 
bates have been marked by rash enthu- 
siasm or excess. No, it is enough for 
me to have heard to-day’s discussion to 
know that there is in this congress that 
truly virile spirit which in unfortunate 
circumstances, or at least in those less 
fortunate, will not be content with the 
simple and perhaps youthful pleasures 
of the imagination, but will know how 
to look at adversity when it comes, face 
to face, to struggle valiantly with it, to 
resist it, to dominate it, to conquer it 
sooner or later, as I hope tha:, sooner or 
later, the noble and glorious »panish 
nation will conquer all its misfortunes 
and all its difficulties. 

It often happens that among the great 
number of ideas which discussions 
bring forth, only a few seem practical 
and timely, but in this congress, which 
is a completely free and spontaneous 
effusion of the national spirit, there is 
no obligation nor necessity for any one 
to accept what is said in its entirety. 
The conclusions themselves, although 
they express the opinions of the major- 
ity, do not by any means carry the legal 
force which the usages of human so- 
ciety give to the majority in other 
places, and therefore the minority—the 
individuals who do not agree with some 
of the theories or conclusions—preserve 
their rights intact. They may leave 
here declaring that although they have 
sympathized with the general spirit of 
the Congress, although they have ap- 
plauded, although they may be satisfied 
in a great measure with the ideas and 
conclusions which have been expressed, 
they still reserve their own personal 
opinions. The Congress leaves us free 
to speak, free to resolve. We go out 
from here free, and we come back an- 
other day yet more free, because assem- 
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blies and congresses of this class are 
not for one time alone. I sincerely hope 
that this congress, so brilliantly begun, 
may be one more step in the pathway of 
the expression and development ot the 
national ideal—an ideal which, although 
it cannot be fully realized, is in certain 
decisive moments of history, as I have 
said before, the very soul of the coun- 
try, the soul without which a nation 
may be considered dead. 

Debates like those which have taken 
place here arouse, naturally, a contra- 
diction of interests, more or less latent, a 
diversity of ideas obvious to every one. 
From these interests and ideas, to-day 
discordant, there will be born some day, 
if not harmony,—tor harmony is a diffi- 
cult thing for humanity in general and 
for nations in particular, and still more 
difficult for individuals, because it con- 
tradicts in itself the individual liberty 
of each thought,—therefore, I say, if not 
harmony, at least that co-ordination of 
interests and of ideas which finally 
produces in nations, as in individuals, 
those systems of conduct without which 
all action is half-hearted and ineffec- 
tual. 

We have done, or rather, you have 
done well to consider, to demonstrate 
here this afternoon, as you have often 
done here before, that there are inter- 
ests in the heart of the Spanish nation 
which seem contradictory, and which 
are irreducible. You have done well to 
lay bare different principles and sys- 
tems which are, in truth, more contra- 
dictory and more irreducible in them- 
selves. Each one has loyally defended 
his own ideas. You have taken, in 
these discussions, the first step, or one 
of the first steps towards that fruitful 
co-ordination which only the joint labor 
of human activity can bring to a perfect 
end. 

Why should a nation like ours sit 
silent in these times of historical re- 
membrance? Why, I say, should Spain 
remain mute; the nation that discov- 
ered and populated so great a part of 
America; the nation that has spread 
upon all seas and upon all continents so 
much renown in her own tongue—the 
sure evidence of an epoch of glory, al- 
though now the object of a singular and 
fitting melancholy. 

Ought such a nation to remain inert, 
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and not proclaim, at least by means of 
this assembly, its views and thoughts— 
now that it no longer has wings to fly, 
like stronger, and at this moment, fur- 
ther advanced nations—that it may pre- 
serve the ancient courage of its an- 
cestors and link itself in humanity and 
history with all that is grand, with all 
that is glorious, with all that opens the 
wide paths of the future? Must we see 
France, our rival in our more prosper- 
ous days—to-day and always our neigh- 
bor—must we see her colonize for her- 
seif alone the neighboring part of Af- 
rica so many times watered by Spanish 
blood, although not always with good 
fortune? Must we see her, alone, plan- 
ning to convert a great part of the des- 
ert of Sahara into an inland sea that 
will bring her ships to the barbarous 
Sanjachas tribes so well known in the 
history of Spain? Must we see her at- 
tack, at the same time, southern and 
equatorial Africa, threatening the 
Congo and establishing herself in 
Madagascar? 

Must we see her from the sand banks 
of the mouth of the Senegal, follow the 
course of the river and in a few years 
reach, by way of the Niger, the very 
walls of Timbuctoo itself, to make this 
vast and unknown part of Africa tribu- 
tary to her commerce, if not to her 
authority? Must we see her reach the 
coast of Indo-China,*rival of Hindoo- 
stan, and extend her poWer through the 
Tonkin, which is also watered by pre- 
cious Spanish blood,—the blood of mar- 
tyrs,—and from there begin the naviga- 
tion of the largest river in Asia, to 
penetrate, later, the heart of that im- 
mense kingdom and dispute with every 
other nation the commerce and riches 
of these vast and scarcely explored 
regions? Must we look on like imbe- 
ciles, without feeling the least curiosity, 
without showing the slightest interest, 
without proclaiming that our courage 
and heart still live? No, we cannot be 
indifferent to the glories of humanity 
nor to the triumphs of our ancient 
rivals, whose prosperity we do not envy, 
but with whom we wish. sooner or late”, 
in the height of our strength, not to 
compete, but to co-operate. 

What I have said, in the rapid and in- 
complete picture which I have just 
traced, of the actual undertakings of 


our neighbor France, I could extend 
infinitely in speaking of our _ great 
rival on the seas, in times long past, of 
mighty England; but of her I need say 
still less because her colonial and com- 
mercial triumphs are more patent and 
less disputed. She has not only created 
the immense kingdom of India and 
taken possession of a great part of 
Oceanica, but she has covered with her 
ports of refuge and her advance posts 
every sea, and keeps more or less cov- 
ertly, the two keys to the isthmus of 
Suez, while she holds in her hands those 
of the gulf of Persia and studies the 
possibility of a new communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and India by 
way of the historic valley of the 
kuphrates. In every part of the globe 
her colonial and commercial power, 
firmly established by her incomparable 
maritime power, rises before us as a 
lofty example of activity and strength 
which we must not envy, but which pro- 
duces in us a deep feeling of melancholy 
when we consider that there have been 
times, even centuries, when England 
herself, with all the skill of her sailors 
and all the power of her ships, with all 
the practical spirit that animates her, 
with all her science, with all her im- 
mense patriotism which I profoundly 
respect above everything else—with all 
this, I say, there have been times when 
she has not gone ahead of us, nor of our 
Spanish flag, upon the continents, isl- 
ands and the vast seas. 

But to think of these things, to feel 
profoundly the sadness of these com- 
parisons, is not the same as to assert 
that fortune will soon turn in our favor. 
that we can hurry her, or that we can 
even feel sure of the swift resurrection 
of our ancient and lost greatness. 

The most important thing to do in 
Spain, considering how much other na- 
tions achieve and how little we achieve, 
—the most important thing to be done, I 
say, is to facilitate the outward move- 
ment by means of this Congress and 
these discussions, and by the daily 
press. The influence of the Congress is 
already felt throughout the entire na- 
tion, and it is arousing an interest in a 
class of affairs, verv important from 
the material point of view and much 
more so from the moral and national 
point of view. 
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It is very clear, aside from all chimer- 
ical plans of conquest, and merely for 
the sake of developing foreign trade, 
that if we wish to increase our traffic 
with the old and new colonies, the im 
portant thing is to develop our home 
industries, to have products with which 
to meet the necessities of other coun- 
tries and so promote the commerce 
which the state never creates, but 
which is established by the spontane- 
ous activity of nations and more espe- 
cially by individuals themselves. 
Therefore, gentlemen, we wust keep 
one fact in mind: that this eager desire 
of Europe for foreign territory, this 
general tendency of the civilized world 
toward regions still inhabited by unciv- 
ilized men, this movement which I coa- 
sider providential and divine—a move- 
ment purely cosmic for those who 
choose to look at it in that way, but a 
movement and a spiritual or cosmic 
force as powerful as any in the universe 
—that this movement simply follows 
out its own natural impulse like that 
other immense movement of the fourth 
century, which, in those days when civ- 
ilization languished for lack of blood, 
for lack of material strength, attempted 
to sustain and regenerate it by the inva- 
sion of lands till then uncultivated and 
barbarous. This movement of the 
present day clearly follows a similar 
law, at once spontaneously and by irre- 
sistible necessity—the necessity that 
European enterprise should take posses- 
sion of the natural forces going to waste 
in those uncultivated and almost un- 
known regions, because the natural 
forces in those countries in which en- 
ergy has been organized, increased and 
multiplied without limit by means of 
science and machinery, are, if not ex- 
hausted, yet visibly diminished, and in- 
sufficient for the enormous machine 
production of our day. If this then is 
the real motive of so profound an under- 
taking, if this is the economic law that 
directs the movement, if what France, 
especially, is seeking, if what England 
and the other nations are seeking ia 
these remote regions is the material on 
which to expend their redundant en- 
ergy. what is our own attitude toward 
all this? How can we most effectively 
promote this movement? What posi- 
tion shall we be in if, before looking in 
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other directions for natural resources 
with which to develop our national in- 
dustries, we do not hasten to avail our- 
selves of those which we already have? 

Is not the difference clearly to be seen 
between our needs and those of nations 
which, in addition to their own natural 
resources, have accumulated by im- 
mense industrial enterprise the prod- 
ucts of many foreign countries? 

Our own natural resources are yet, in 
great measure, to be discovered and 
developed. What has peen done bith- 
erto—sad to relate—has been done 
largely by foreign enterprise. Con- 
sider, gentlemen, that it is within our 
own heart, within the country itself, 
that we must first look for the fountains 
of our wealth, the true fountains of 
commerce from which presently our 
mereantile development will spring. 
and which will make, later, our terri- 
torial aggrandizement prosperous and 
legitimate. 

It is not my mission to-day to defend 
the Spanish state, under any of the 
forms and manifestations which it has 
taken during its history. I have an- 
other object before me at this time. 
But, after this declaration, and without 
entering into the historical antecedents 
which have brought the Spanish state 
to its present feeble condition, permit 
me to say, gentlemen, be the causes 
what they may, there is no reason to* 
think that a nation that does not guard 
its ports, a nation that leaves its coasts 
and frontiers exposed on every side to 
foreign attack, a nation ali of whose 
industries are shut up within its own 
scantily-defended territory—there is no 
reason, I say, to think that a nation 
under such circumstances can pour 
forth upon the world its activity and its 
slender means. To attempt it would be 
to repeat the errors of other centuries, 
so justly condemned in our own day. 

All this may come in time, naturally, 
opportunely and legitimately, but. it 
must begin at the beginning. And, as 
the activity of the Spanish nation must 
first be aroused by the noble sentiments 
of which we have been speaking, so, 
before everything else, must the, Span- 
ish state be organized, reinforced, and 
reinvigorated by that virile and robust 
strength which is necessary to give a 
firm and secure basis for the mercan- 
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tile and colonial undertakings of na- 
tions. Understand that this class of 
movement, whatever may be the in- 
ternal law that governs it, whether 
divine or purely cosmic, must not be 
compared with the mystic movement of 
the Crusades. This is not a disinter- 
ested and pacific movement among 
Christian nations against a common 
enemy; it is a mevement in which indi- 
vidual interests wili jar and jostle each 
other terribly. A thousand discords 
will break out to retard the travellers 
on their journey. Consider, also, that 
probably in the very heart of Europe,— 
already sufficiently disturbed by her 
former wars and by the latent causes of 
strife still buried in her bosom,—there 
are hidden to-day the most grave and 
tremendous questions of colonial pol- 
icy, and that there are many reasons for 
disputing her claims in the regions 
which she has professed to gain for 
civilization. The longed-for booty and 
spoils are great, and as they increase 
they will be more eagerly sought after, 
until the last word of the law of com- 
merce in the colonies, as everywhere 
else, no matter how strong may be the 
reason behind it—this last word, I say, 
will be pronounced by the sword. God 
does not give law, however holy it may 
be in itself: law is united to strength of 
body and of soul: law has for guarantee 
the heart, but for messenger force— 
force, which engendered by noble senti- 
ments and enlightened by truth, is 
in a war where international rights 
are at stake perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent and sublime of human manifes- 
tations. 

Be distrustful, then, if any one here 
cherishes this error—be distrustful of 
the optimists, even if your own enter- 
prises, when they are great and remote, 
seem to open auspiciously. Be distrust- 
ful of any addition to your territory, 
however much you may desire it, if you 
are not ready at any hour to defend it 
with the sword. Distrust excessive ex- 
pansions, especially of colonial con- 
quest, which will cost you more than 
they are worth in themselves, or more 
than your actual means can afford. 
Confive yourselves to what may be done 
to-day, prepare what may be possible 
for to-morrow; advance slowly and with 
great prudence. Cure yourselves of the 


illusions that remain, not trusting in 
any optimistic solution of the future, 
but at the same time, maintain a con- 
stant and unswerving patriotism, a 
patriotism that shall dominate all your 
sentiments and ideas, and that may 
overcome all your differences. 

March on with inexorable patriotism, 
and you will gain, if not to-day,—be- 
cause great undertakings, and, above 
all, an undertaking as great as the re- 
establishment of our lost national 
glory, are not to be carried out in 
months or even years—your just and 
reasonable aspirations; going slowly 
and without undoing what has been 
done. On the other hand, do not tarry 
on the road. March patiently, but con- 
stantly and steadily, toward the realiza- 
tion of your ideal. To this end we need, 
if not complete harmony, at least a suf- 
ficient ce-ordination of interests and of 
individual opinions to give the national 
initiative true force and efficiency. I 
must warn you also that, in the special 
sphere of the state and in the political 
sphere, there must be a great move- 
ment toward national concentration, 
and that all private aspirations, inter- 
ests and beliefs even, however worthy 
they may be, must be set aside for the 
immediate and supreme interest—the 
inexorable exigencies of our country. 

It is not my place, nor would it be in 
good taste, for me to speak at this time 
against political parties, which—lauded 
or vituperated as they may be—are still 
necessary instruments of progress. 
They exist everywhere and will exist 
wherever there is public life. ‘Lhey are 
the variations which within unity itself 
bring into action all spiritual things and 
fertilize all material things. But these 
very differences of parties and of opin- 
ions, in the interests and intellectual 
life of a country, must be summed up, 
if it is to become great, in a grand syn- 
thesis within which all variations will 
disappear, and this union or synthesis 
must be the immediate welfare of the 
country. 

For no other cause than to promote a 
vigorous union and a grand and power- 
ful concentration of spirit, did the Span- 
ish nation have the immense strength 
that was represented by our deeds and 
reflected in our conquests and _ dis- 
played in our extraordinary colonial ex- 
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tension, during the sixteenth and sevea- 
teenth centuries. 

That true spirit of patriotism which 
unites all Spaniards in one sentiment 
and purpose—no other force than this 
made Spain what she was in times past. 
Heaven forbid that I should wish to 
crush eut with any despotic authority 
the natural variations of thought and 
feeling so necessary to rational life, but, 
permit me to say, I pray God that in 
the end, all may be subordinate among 
us to the higher unity of the nation. 

In conclusion, I shall say that, if we 
would have an accurate standard by 
which to judge whether we are acting 
wisely regarding mercantile and co- 
lonial affairs, and public affairs in gen- 
eral, we must look at them, before 
everything, from the Spanish point of 
view. We must test them first by our 
own national conditions, considering 
whether it is best for us to oppose or to 
imitate the politics of foreign nations. 

Such a habit of thought is not new in 
the world. So ancient Greece looked 
upon her art as above all other: so 
tome believed eternally in her law. So 
England has shaped the standard of pol- 
icy now so generally accepted—the 
policy of the civilization of our day— 
looking always through the crystal of 
her own national consciousness. Well 
may you look, when the time comes for 
you to do it, through a like crystal— 
narrow, it is true, but clear—through 
the crystal of which I have spoken so 
many times, the exclusive, incontest- 
able welfare of our country. 


Translated by Jean Raymond Bidwell. 





From The Athenz#um, 
THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON.! 
(First Notice.) 

Can Prince Posterity resist a novelist 
whose collected works are handed down 
to him in a form so beautiful as this, 
and under an editorship so thorough as 
this, so careful, and so loving? That 
potentate, to whom poor Stevenson's 


1 The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Ed- 
inburgh Edition. Vols. I—XXIV. (Longmans 
& Co., ete.) 
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eyes were turned down to the very last 
in the paradisal prison which he longed 
to immortalize, is a whimsical prince 
who has the ill-bred habit of ignoring 
the physical part of a book and attend- 
ing only to the spiritual—who will cher- 
ish, indeed, the worst edited volume in 
the English tongue—the folio Shake- 
speare of 1623—and leave covered with 
dust the works of Ben Jonson, carefully 
edited by Ben himself. Can he be 
coaxed by all this sumptuousness of 
type and paper into accepting Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a classic? De- 
lighted indeed should we be to believe 
it, for it would be sad to think that he 
who used to sit “late into the night,” 
“toiling to leave a memory behind him,” 
failed in an aspiration which, though 
not the noblest, is still perhaps noble. 
Moreover, it would be pleasant to think 
that all the affectionate solicitude of his 
friends to win for him the prince’s suf- 
frages was not thrown away. 

That Stevenson had the kind of 
genius which manifests itself in a 
strong magnetic personality is made 
clear, now that his voice is still, by the 
loyalty of his friends. Would that the 
memory of certain other dead men we 
could name—men greater than he—had 
encountered the same loyalty! Dead as 
living, no writer surely has owed so 
much to the affection of friends as 
Stevenson. Every writing man may be 
said to begin life well who has the good 
luck to be born north of the Tweed. 
Scotchmen are sufficiently few in num- 
ber to be legitimately clannish, and 
they never fail to exercise their right. 
Second to his own fame, every Scot has 
the fame of every other Scot at heart. 
Even Carlyle gloried in the “Waverley 
Novels,” until Sir Walter seemed to 
snub him, when straightway he found 
them barren. No doubt if this clannish- 
ness were resented in England matters 
would not run so smoothly with the 
writing Scot. But Englishmen are too 
many to be clannish themselves, and 
they take with a smile the quaint doings 
of the mutual admiration society be- 
yond the Tweed. In London, Steven- 
son had at his feet a group of English 
pressmen who proclaimed him to be the 
great novelist of the age—a sort of sub- 
limated Walter Scott. It was refresh- 
ing to hear them. At first the cry was 
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“Scott and Stevenson: 
“Stevenson and Scott.” 
est imaginative writer that has ap- 
peared in Great Britain since Shake- 
speare died was compared, and to his 
disadvantage, with a novelist whose 
characters already are fainting in the 
struggle for life; for even now, within 


at last it was 
Yes, the great- 


three years of his death, the public 
writers seem to be able to remember 
only two—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


“Stevenson has style,” said these loving 
brothers of the pen, “and remember 
that Scott has none.” Cobbett, when 
prostrated by pessimistic thoughts 
about the future of the British Constitu- 
tion, exclaimed, **Thank God, we have a 
House of Lords.”” And in the same way 
did many a literary student, when in- 
clined to pessimistic misgivings about 
the lovely nature of the writing maa, 
exclaim, “Thank God, we have Steven- 
son and the Savile Club.” 

Not even the sweetness of Stevenson's 
disposition could have saved him from 
friends like these had it not been for 
his stock of common sense. Of this 
sweetness of disposition and of this 
good sense we could quote many in- 
stances; but let one suffice. When 
“Kidnapped” appeared, although in re- 
viewing it we enjoyed the great pleas- 
ure of giving high praise to certain 
parts of that delightful narrative, we 
refused to be scared by Stevenson's 
friends from making certain strictures. 
It occurred to us that while some por- 
tions of the story were full of that or- 
ganic detail of which Scott was such a 
master and without which no really 
vital story can be told, it was not so 
with certain other parts. From this we 
drew the conclusion that the book 
really consisted of two distinct parts, 
two stories which Stevenson had tried 
in vain to weld into one. We surmised 
that the purely Jacobite adventures of 
Balfour and Alan Breck were written 
first, and that then the writer, anxious 
to win the suffrages of the general 
novel-reader (whose power is so great 
with Byles the Butcher), looked about 
him for some story on the old lines; that 
he experienced great difficulty in find- 
ing one; and that he was at last driven 
upon the old situation of the villain 


uncle plotting to make away with the 
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nephew by kidnapping him and sending 
him off to the plantations. The 
Athenwum, whose kindness towards all 
writers, poets and prosemen, great and 
small has won for it such an infinity of 
gratitude, said this, but in its usual 
kind and gentle way. This aroused the 
wrath of the Stevensonians. Yet we 
were not at all surprised to get from the 
author of “Kidnapped” himself a 
charming letter, from which the follow- 
ing sentences may be given:— 


I wish to thank you for your notice of 
“i<idnapped,” and that not because it was 
kind, though for that also I valued it, but 
in the same sense as I have thanked you 
before now for a hundred articles on a 
hundred different writers—you who fight 
the good fight, contending with stupidity, 
and I would fain hope not all in vain; in 
my own case, for instance, surely not in 
vain. What you say of the two parts in 
“Kidnapped” was felt by no one more 
painfully than by myself. I began it 
partly as a lark, partly as a _ pot-boiler: 
and suddenly it moved. David and Alan 
stepped out from the canvas, and I found 
I was in another world. But ‘there was 
the cursed beginning, and a cursed end 
must be appended, and an old friend, Byles 
the Butcher, was plainly audible, tapping 
at the back door. So it had to go into 
the world, one part (as it does seem to me) 
alive, part mereYw galvanized; uo 
work, only an essay. Fora man of tenta- 
tive method, and weak health, and a seare- 
ity of private means, and not too much of 
that frugality which is the artist's propet 
virtue, the days of sinecures and patrons 
look very golden, the days of professional 
literature very hard. Yet I do not so far 
deceive myself as to think I should change 
any character by changing my epoch; the 
sum of virtue in our books is in a relation 
of equality to the sum of virtues in our- 
selves: and my “Kidnapped” was doomed 
while still in the womb, and while I was 
yet in the cradle, to be the thing it is. 


one 


Thoroughly characteristic of Steven- 
son are these words, and it is because 
of this amiability of his—no less than 
on account of his talents—that we sin- 
cerely hope he may leave that “memory 
behind him” which he toiled to leave. 
And yet we tremble to think of the pro- 
voking way Time has of making short 
work with novels. For the Fieldings, 
Scotts, Brontés, Thackerays, Dickenses, 
and George Eliots that survive, think of 
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the host whose very captains, such as 
Bulwer, Disraeli, Ainsworth, G. P. R. 
James, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, are half 
forgotten. Nor is the reason of this far 
to seek. 

Though it may not be exactly true 
that each generation demands to be rep- 
resented by its own poet, it seems that 
even in regard to poetry a live dog is 
better than a dead lion if his voice is 
attuned to the convolutions of the con- 
temporary ear. But it is largely true 
that in the wide-spreading valley of 
prose literature at the foot of Parnassus 
ach generation demands to be repre- 
sented by its own novelists, and turns 
away from all but the very few among 
the novelists of previous time. For one 
great difference between a poem and a 
novel is undoubtedly this, that a poem, 
howsoever humble, professes to be and 
is a work of art written primarily for 
the poet’s own delectation—offered, in- 
deed, as a medium through which he 
would fain express that ego so dear to 
him. But a novel, howsoever full of 
literary qualities, is primarily a manu- 
facture for a market—a fact which 
Scott frankly confronted, though per- 
haps not quite so frankly as does the 
novelist of the present hour, who, im- 
proving even upon the advertising 
methods of the late illustrious author of 
“The Mysteries of London,” instructs 
the interviewer or paragraphist in his 
or her employ to inform the world of 
the number of copies printed, the rate 
of the royalty his or her publisher al- 
lows per copy, and the amount of the 
publisher's cheque—does this as regu- 
larly as the directors of a joint-stock 
business give their balance-sheet to the 
world. We have no quarrel with all 
this; we merely state the fact that as 
patent soap, mustard, liver pills, and 
novels are nowadays in the same cate- 
gory, the manufacturers of these com- 
modities must allow Prince Posterity to 
have his marketing done for himself. 

We have been led to dwell at some 
length upon this subject through an em- 
barrassing consciousness that what we 
are about to say upon Stevenson's work 
may vex and hurt those fervid and too- 
loving souls who, as we have shown 
above, are more Stevensonian than 
Stevenson himself. Let our excuse be 
that it is the aim of this journal, and 
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always has been, to exercise a twofold 
function in criticism. Although its 
main business, week by week, has been 
to give an account and a brief criticism 
of the literature of the hour, it has also 
aspired, when occasion arose, to take up 
a higher ground—in a word, it has 
aspired to deal with those laws of cause 
and effect in literary art which are un- 
changeable and eternal. And when a 
place has been claimed for a contempo- 
tary writer in the classic literature of 
the world it has tried—honestly and 
faithfully tried, according to its lights— 
to find a proper place for him. But then 
it must be remembered that in exercis- 
ing these two functions it often becomes 
necessary to apply to one and the same 
writer canons of criticism of two oppo- 
site kinds. That loose leniency of judg- 
ment which may be rightly exercised 
when the critic has only to balance one 
work of contemporary fiction with an- 
other would be quite out of place when, 
in discussing an edition like this, a 
writer’s entire works are confronted in 
order that his proper place may be 
found in the field of universal criticism. 
Take, for instance, the little story “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the laudatory 
criticism upon which is in bulk, as re- 
gards the story itself, like the comet's 
tail in relation to the comet. On its 
appearance as a story, a “shilling 
shocker” for the railway bookstalls, the 
critic’s attention was directed to its 
vividness of narrative and kindred 
qualities, and though perfectly con- 
scious of its worthlessness in the world 
of literary art, he might well be justi- 
fied in comparing it to its advantage 
with other stories of its class and lit- 
erary standing. But when it is offered 
as a classic—and this is really how it is 
offered—it has to be judged by critical 
canons of a very different kird. It has 
then to be compared and contrasted 
with stories having a like motive— 
stories that deal with an idea as old as 
the oldest literature—as old, no doubt, 
those primeval days when man 
awoke to the consciousness that he is a 
moral and responsible being—stories 
whose temper has always been up to 
now of the loftiest kind. 

It is many years since, in writing of 
the “Parables of Buddhaghosha,” it 
was our business to treat at length of 


as 
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the grand idea of man’s dual nature, 
anu the many beautiful forms in which 
it has been embodied. We said then 
that, from the lovely modern story of 
Arséne Houssaye, where a young man, 
starting along life’s road, sees on a lawn 
a beautiful girl and loves her, and after- 
wards—when sin has soiled him—finds 
that she was his own soul, stained now 
by his own sin; and from the still more 
impressive though less lovely modern 
story of Edgar Poe, “William Wilson.” 
up to the earliest allegories upon the 
subject, no writer or story-teller had 
dared to degrade by gross treatment a 
motive of such universal appeal to the 
great heart of the “Great Man, Man- 
kind.” We traced the idea, as far as 
our knowledge went, through Calderon, 
back to Oriental sources, and found, as 
we then could truly affirm, that this mo- 
tive—from the ethical point of view the 
most pathetic and solemn of all motives 
—had been always treated with a nobil- 
ity and a greatness that did honor to 
literary art. Manu, after telling us that 
“single is each man born into the 
world—single dies,’ implores each one 
to “collect virtue” in order that after 
death he may be met by the virtuous 
part of his dual self, a beautiful com- 
panion and guide in traversing “that 
gloom which is so hard to be traversed.” 
Fine as this is, it is surpassed by an 
Arabian story we then quoted (since 
versified by Sir Edwin Arnold)—the 
story of the wicked king who met after 
death a frightful hag for an eternal 
companion, and found her to be only a 
part of his own dual nature, the em- 
bodiment of his own evil deeds. And 
even this is surpassed by that lovely 
allegory in Arda Viraf, in which a vir- 
tuous soul in Paradise, walking amid 
pleasant trees whose fragrance was 
wafted from God, meets a part of his 
own dual nature, a beautiful maiden, 
who says to him, “O youth, I am thine 
own actions.” 

And we instanced other stories and 
allegories equally beautiful, in which 
this supreme thought has been treated 
as poetically as it deserves. It was left 
for Stevenson to degrade it into a hide- 
ous tale of murder and Whitechapel 
mystery—a story of astonishing bru- 
tality, in which the separation of the 
two natures of the man’s soul is ef- 
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fected, not by psychological develop- 
ment, and not by the “awful alchemy” 
of the spirit-world beyond the grave, as 
in all the previous versions, but by the 
operation of a dose of some supposed 
new drug. 

If the whole thing is meant as a hor- 
rible joke, in imitation of De Quincey's 
“Murder Considered as One of the Fine 
Arts,” it tells poorly for Stevenson's 
sense of humor. If it is meant as a seri- 
ous allegory, it is an outrage upon the 
grand allegories of the same motive 
with which most literatures have been 
enriched. That a story so coarse should 
have met with the plaudits that “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” met with at the 
time of its publication—that it should 
now be quoted in leading articles of im- 
portant papers every few days, while 
all the various and beautiful renderings 
of the motive are ignored—what does it 
mean? Is it a sign that the “shrinkage 
of the world,” the “solidarity of civil- 
ization,””’ making the record of each 
day's doings too big for the day. has 
worked a great change in our public 
writers? Is it that they not only have 
no time to think. but no time to read 
anything beyond the publications of the 
hour? Is it that good work is unknown 
to them and that bad work is forced 
upon them, and that in their busy ig- 
norance they must needs accept it and 
turn to it for convenient illustration? 
That Stevenson should have been im- 
pelled to write the story shows what 
the “Suicide Club” had already shown, 
that underneath the apparent healia 
which gives such a charm to “Treasure 
Island” and “Kidnapped” there was 
that morbid strain which is so often 
associated with physical disease. 

Had it not been for the influence upon 
him of the healthiest of all writers since 
Chaucer — Walter Scott — Stevenson 
might have been in the ranks of those 
pompous problem-mongers of fiction 
and the stage who do their best to make 
life hideous. It must be remembered 
that he was a critic first and a creator 
afterwards. He himself tells us how 
critically he studied the methods of 
other writers before he took to writing 
himself. No one really understood bet- 


ter than he Hesiod’s fine saying that the 
muses were born in order that they 
might be a forgetfulness of evils and a 
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truce from cares. No one understood 
better than he Joubert’s saying, “Fic- 
tion has no business to exist unless it is 
more beautiful than reality: in litera- 
ture the one aim is the beautiful; once 
lose sight of that, and you have the 
mere frightful reality.” And for the 
most part he succeeded in keeping down 
the morbid impulses of a spirit impris- 
oned and fretted in a crazy body. 

Save in such great mistakes as “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and a few other 
stories, Stevenson acted upon Joubert’s 
excellent maxim. But Scott, and Scott 
alone, is always right in this matter— 
right by instinct. He alone is always a 
delight. If all art is dedicated to joy, 
as Schiller declares, and if there is no 
higher and more serious problem than 
how to make men happy, then the 
“Waverley Novels” are among the most 
precious things in the literature of the 
world. 

It is in literary criticism especially 
that the wise man refuses to prophesy 
unless he knows, and no man knows 
anything about what the future will do 
with any writer or any book. But in 
the long run the work of every artist in 
imaginative literature, from Homer to 
Dickens, is remembered by his charac- 
ters, and by his characters alone. And 
the secret of the character-drawing of 
the great masters seems to be this: while 
moulding the character from broad gen- 
eral elements, from universal types of 
humanity, they are able to delude the 
reader’s imagination into mistaking the 
picture for real portraiture, and this 
they achieve by making the portrait 
seem to be drawn from particular and 


peculiar individual traits, instead of 
from generalities, and especially by 


purposes—vesthetic, 
Stevenson as a critic 
this law of 


hiding away all 
ethic, or political. 
was fully conscious of 
imaginative art. 

One great virtue of the great masters 
Stevenson appreciated to the full, their 
winsome softness of touch in character 
drawing. We are not fond of compar- 
ing literary with pictorial art, but be- 
tween the work of the novelist and the 
work of the portrait painter there does 
seem a true analogy as regards the hard- 
ness and softness of touch in the draw- 
ing of characters. In landscape paint- 
ing that hardness which the general 
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public love is a fault; but in portrait 
painting so important is it to avoid 
hardness that unless the picture seems 
to have been blown upon the canvas, as 
in the best work of Gainsborough, 
rather than to have been laid upon it by 
the brush, the painter has not achieved 
a perfect success. In the imaginative 
literature of England the two great 
masters of this softness of touch in por- 
traiture are Addison and Sterne. Three 
or four hardly-drawn lines in Sir Roger, 
or the two Shandys, or Corporal Trim 
would have so completely ruined the 
portraits that they would never have 
come down to us. Close upon Addison 
comes Fielding, and then Seott, in 
whose vast gallery almost every por- 
trait is painted with a Gainsborough 
softness. Scarcely one is limned with 
those hard lines which are too often apt 
to mar the glorious work of Dickens. 
After Scott comes Thackeray, unless it 
be Mrs. Gaskell. We are not in this 
article dealing with, or even alluding to, 
contemporary writers, or we might 
easily say what novelists follow Mrs. 
Gaskell. Whether or not Stevenson's 
instinct was for hardness or softness of 
touch, the “New Arabian Nights” show 
that he did not at first achieve softness. 

His imagination, though not robust, 
was fine, and it was based on reason. 
He was always able to give a good ac- 
count of his incidents, and ready to do 
so. In a letter now before us he says, 
speaking of the fight on board the Cov- 
enant in “Kidnapped.”— 


David and Alan had every advantage on 
their side, position, arms, training, a good 
conscience; a handful of merchant sailors, 
not well led in the first attack, not led at 
all in the second, could only by an accident 
have taken the round house by attack; and 
since the defenders had fire and arms and 
food, it is even doubtful if they could have 
been starved out. The only doubtful point 
with me is whether the seamen would have 
ever ventured on the second onslaught: I 
half believe they would not. 


But with all his undoubted talents, 
and with all his study of and insight 
into the artistic methods of the masters, 
has Stevenson created any characters 
so new and so true that they will take 
their places in the great portrait gallery 
of classic English fiction? Certainly 
there are one or two that ought to live 
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if room can be found for them. Among 
these we are not sure that we can place 
Alan Breck. He is delightful, but a 
delightful bit of Sir Walter's imagina- 
tion. If the Master of Ballantrae does 
not survive, it will be partly because of 
hardness of touch. Except for the 
feeble impression that the character 
made upon the critics (who must, in 
some degree, be taken to express the 
general feeling), we should have proph- 
esied a long life for Catriona. She is a 
perfectly delightful character, delight- 
fully rendered. 

The discussion of Stevenson's poetry 
we must leave till next week. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
RUSSIA, AND THE ENGLAND 
OF THE JUBILEE. 

That popular feasts may have a po- 
litical, national, even international im- 
port, every one knows who has not got 
so pedantically frivolous a soul as to 
deny even to street rejoicings their 
deep meaning. Just now the Jubilee 
has put it once more out of doubt. 
Jubilatum est. The great cycle of 
matchless celebrations is closed. For 
my own part, I should sincerely pity 
the man with mind narrow or sight 
short enough not to have discerned in 
this great spectacle, beside the _ pic- 
turesqueness, the state and splendor, 
the inmost sense of a people’s festival. 
How much more should I not pity a 
‘man with a heart too low, with a fancy 
too mean, to be attuned to noble sensi- 
bilities, and to feel what in this Jubilee 
has appealed to generous natures and 
moved them to their depths. <A great 
people have celebrated worthily the 
great reign of a justly beloved queen. 
It has been the glorification of a sov- 
ereign. It has been, chiefly, the self- 
glorification of a people. First, as to 
its splendid past. Then, as to its intox- 
icating present. Finally, as to its 
unique future. 

Of course Victoria has been the right- 
ful addressee and the lawful receiver 
o. all this service and of all this in- 
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Her loyal subjects have been 
right in extolling the private and pub- 
lic virtues which have so much altered 
popular feeling that there is some risk 


cense. 


of forgetting how shaky was the 
throne when she ascended it. After 
the small-mindedness, the narrow ob- 


stinacy, the foolish prejudices and the 
grasping selfishness of a George the 
Third, for whom even the heart-rending 
melancholy of a life closing behind the 
double-barred wall of blindness and of 
lunacy was not able to command our 
sympathy: after the craven profligacy 
of the fat, bald-headed Adonis, the be- 
trayer of Mrs. Fitzherbert and of all 
the private and political friends of his 
youth, the only man able to make 
Queen Caroline interesting; after the 
bluff, coarse good-nature of an old 
Jack-tar; it wanted the girlish inno- 
cence, the maidenly graces of a seven- 
teen-year queen to cleanse and freshen 
and sweeten the court atmosphere. 
Englishmen have not been slow in 
thankfully acknowledging how much 
the last half-century has owed of its 
prosperity and glory to what Victoria 
has done and yet more to what she has 
been. 

Truly, an enviable praise! Yes, by 
what she has done and by what she 
has left undone Victoria has been the 
perfect constitutional queen. She has 
never been by an inch below her du- 
ties or above her rights. She has 
known how te be a loving, obedient, 
dutiful wife at home, in the circle of 
her domestic duties, and a sovereign 
lady by her own birthright in her king- 
dom. Sometimes she has let appear 
her inmost feelings—either in youth 
when, under the faithful guardianship 
of Lord Melbourne, she was become at 
heart more than half a Whig and she 
resented bitterly the stiff. uncourtier- 
like peremptoriness of Sir Robert Peel 


in the Bedchamber-Women’s business 
or the deliberate, insulting niggardli- 


ness of the Tories in the vote of the 
prince consort’s annuity—or, later, in 
her old age, when, under the fostering 
eare of that Semite of genius, Lord 


Beaconsfield, she developed, as to per- 
sons and policy, the natural Conserva- 
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tive prepossessions of her kingly trade. 
What influence has she not discreetly 
exercised on the external relations of 
her kingdom, either on account of the 
unparalleled experience of sixty years 
in the thick of the plot, or because of 
the unique position of the mother and 
grandmother of the heads of nearly all 
the great Western dynasties! 

Certes, such a life is worthy of all 
honor, and even those of us who do not 
fancy it possible for people, when they 
have outgrown the anthropomorphic 
monarchical phasis, to turn back and 
to raise anew what at the best would 
be a Brummagem counterfeit of true 
royalty, cannot but look with some 
envy on the spontaneous, unanimous 
enthusiastic manifestation of loyalism 
Great Britain has just witnessed. How- 
ever, it would be mere shallowness to 
rest satisfied with this personal aspect 
of the spectacle. After all, what peo- 
ple most willingly glorify is them- 
selves. They are the true heroes of all 
sincerely popular feasts. So it was the 
other day. They have solemnized in 
London a kind of semi-secular retro- 
spect. They have passed with a proud 
contentment the review of sixty years 
of change—of radical, organic, thor- 
oughgoing change—of revolution, po- 
litical, social and moral, which have 
been also sixty years of perfect inter- 
nal order, peace and prosperity. They 
have, above all, taken possession of a 
new fact; the Empire in all its great- 
ness; and of a new feeling, Imperialism 
in all its intoxicating freshness. 

Such has been the special originality 
of this Jubilee. Everywhere, among 
the pomp and the state of the gala 
functions, among the splendor of the 


court dresses and the military § uni- 
forms, the cynosure of all eyes has 
been the small group, modestly and 


sombrously attired in broadcloth, of 
the Premiers of the self-governing colo- 
nies. These men have been the lions 
of the season where so many lions of 
the first order have roared. They have 


been breakfasted, lunched, dined to 
death. They have been put to every 
sauce. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the French 


Canadian, who was their spokesman as 
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the prime minister of the Dominion— 
that is to say, of the first federation of 
autonomous colonies—has been put on 
his mettle to do honor to all the calls 
on his time, his strength and his elo- 
quence. 

In fact, what remains of the Jubilee. 
in the public mind, in the every-day 
preoccupations of the man in thestreet, 
is the advent of the Empire as a_por- 
tent of the first order, as an immense 
force to be put to use, as a brand-new 
ideal to be gradually realized. It was 
natural, even legitimate between cer- 
tain bounds, that the revelation of the 
Empire should be followed by the birth 
of Imperialism. It is already some 
time since some far-seeing, keen-smell- 
ing men have foreseen the new depar- 
ture of public opinion, and have tried 
to get betimes a good footing on the 
new platform. Lord Rosebery has 
been one of the prophets of Imperial- 
ism. Sir Charles Dilke was, if not the 
discoverer, at any rate the godfather, 
of Greater Britain. Mr. Chamberlain, 
now so very far off from his salad days 
of radicalism and vestry politics, has, 
for good or evil, put his venture on 
board the good ship Empire. Every- 
body now has always been on the win- 
ning side, except the unfortunate Lit- 
tle-Englanders. 

There is something very amusing in 


the strange perversion of facts with 
which parties or individuals try to 


make out they have never been shaken 
in the true faith. For instance, it is 
now accepted as gospel truth that Dis- 
raeli was the maker, if not of the Em- 
pire, at any rate of Imperialism. On 
the other side, the Manchester men, 
those doctors of a school now utterly 
repudiated, the Cobdens and _ the 
brights, are reproached for their utter 
want of intelligence and sympathy for 
this great thing; they are accused of 
having looked with equanimity, nay, 
with pleasure, to a time not very far off 
when, by the accomplishment of a law 
of fate, the colonies would have con- 
quered their independence and broken 
the Empire one and indivisible. A 
pleasant manner, truly, to write his- 
tory! These severe critics forget two 
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things: the first, that everybody—Dis- 
raeli and the Tories as well as the oth- 
ers, or rather much more than any- 
body—partook of this feeling of diffi- 
dence about the future of the Empire. 
and predicted its unpreventable disso- 
lution. Secondly, who, though unable 
to believe in the perpetuity of so artifi- 
cial an agglomeration, has made possi- 
ble the consolidation of its parts, and 
the birth of a new imperial feeling? 
Who, if not precisely these selfsame 
radicals of Manchester, these Cobdens 
and Brights, who were instrumental in 
obtaining for the colonies the benefi- 
cent institution of self-government— 
that birthright of every Anglo-Saxon, 
without which there is no order and 
under which the utmost degree of free- 
dom is perfectly compatible with the 
unity of the Empire? It is necessary 
to reeall these facts, because nothing 
would be more dangerous—I mean for 
the Empire itself—than the constitu- 
tion of a false feeling about the condi- 
tions of its existence. After all, the 
sincere friends of Greater Britain as 
she is and as she may become ought 
not to forget that Imperialism is not em- 
pire, that the Empire has been created, 
not by Imperialists, neither in a fit of 
nbsence of mind, but by those healthy 
vigorous, liberal-minded generations 
who took for their first duty the con- 
quest and the preservation of freedom 
at home and abroad; that perhaps the 
worst foes to this great fabric would 
be so-called Imperialists, trying to 
tighten purely ideal bonds which can- 
not be shortened or materialized with- 
out becoming shackles. 

Some colonial statesmen have given 
timely advice about this point. Mr. 
Reid, of the parent and model colony of 
New South Wales, has spoken some 
weighty words. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that they will be taken to heart 
by the destined leaders of a great 
movement, and that the dissociation of 
the Empire—perhaps a contingency not 
to be prevented, but at a very long dis- 
tance—shall not be precipitated by the 
clumsy and self-seeking promoters of 
Imperial Federation. I have purposely 


confined my remarks thus far on this 
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all-important subject to the internal 
point of view. It seems to me that, if 
it is true, as I am quite disposed to be- 
lieve, that the advent of the imperial 
factor is the accession of a new force 
and is perhaps to inaugurate a_ well- 
timed renovation of party and parlia- 
mentary politics, now in full decay and 
weighed down with the burden of an- 
tiquated dead questions, the first neces- 
sity is to prevent a wrong departure, 
and the perverted use, at home, in Brit- 
ish policy of this new great power. 

I do not mean that this upheaval of 
the imperial feeling has nothing to do 
with external politics. On the contrary 
I hope to show in the second part of 
these rapid considerations that it is pos- 
sible to find there a kind of indication 
of the true orientation of British diplo- 
macy, and that this new fact, so 
brightly put in evidence in the Jubilee 
feasts, so eagerly taken to heart by the 
public, is perfectly consonant with the 
most harmonious development of inter- 
national relations. That is what I have 
now to try to point out after having 
taken a short account of this great his- 
torical event; the rising above the hori- 
zon in full-orbed majesty of the 
British Empire and the simultaneous 
advent in the popular soul of the im- 
perial feeling. 


1tS 


II. 

It would be rather too bad a joke to 
compare what is going to take place in 
St. Petersburg with what was done 
last June in London. The Neva has no 
mind at all to compete with the 
Thames, It was last year, at the 
crowning in Moscow, that the whole 


Russian people gave out the inmost 
feelings of their soul, and took the 


sacrament of loyalism. Nothing—not 
even one of those dreadful catastro- 
phes which live forever in the memory 
of a nation—was wanting to consecrate 
this feast. This time it is not to be the 
public betrothal of a sovereign and a 
nation which embodies the thought and 
the will of one hundred and twenty 
millions of subjects, and of a people 
conscious of having but one head. Pe- 
tersburg will something of a 


see 























Cronstadt on a grander scale, a repeti- 
tion of the never-to-be-forgotten days 
o. the Parisian week. ‘Truly, quite 
enough; first, because after all there is 
something heart-moving in the meeting 
of the representatives of two great 
States: and then because some things, 
when they are deliberately reiterated, 
gain a new significance and a larger 
import. 

However, it is not my purpose to ex- 
patiate here once more on the «'ranco- 
Russian friendship. Let it be suffi- 
cient for me to point out that the mere 
efflux of time is giving the lie to the 
prophets of misfortune, that years go 
hy and that the unnatural coupling does 
not seem to slacken, and that, even 
among the upheaval and the earth- 
shakings of an Eastern crisis, that alli- 
ance has kept solidly enough its 
ground. We may foresee with some 
degree of confidence that the personal 
intercourse of the heads of the two 
States will yet more strengthen it, and 
that the mob, always easy to be moved 
and enthused, on the banks of the Neva 
as well as of the Thames or the Seine, 
will give to the president of the French 
Republic a reception nearly as warm 
as that the czar had last year in Paris. 


All that is very well, but what I 
want to show is how this tightening 


closer of the bonds of the Franco-Rus- 
sian entente offers a new occasion for 
the drawing nearer of England. As- 
suredly it is not a mere fancy to find 
some analogy between the feelings re- 
cently ripened and brought to a head in 
England by the Jubilee and those Rus- 
sia is accustomed to entertain. The 
two States are two, or rather are the 
two, great world-empires. While Brit- 


ain has got her possessions dissemi- 
nated over the whole surface of the 


magnificent estate on which 
the sun never sets, Russia, herself dis- 
proportionately distended, holds in a 
lump, attached to her side, her im- 


globe, a 


mense Siberian domain. England is 
queen of the seas, and has scattered 


down her colonies on the whole extent 
of the ocean. Russia is wedded to the 
land, continental to the core, and hems 
only the fringe of her garment with the 
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free 


foam of billows. England is the 
mother, or perhaps only the eldest-born 
sister, of free daughters or of equal sis- 
ters; Russia, herself held in the hollow 
of the hand of an all-powerful auto- 
erat, has no liberal institutions, no self- 
government for her most distant de- 
pendencies. 

With all these differences, who does 
not feel the strange similarity of cir- 
cumstances? Empire is fate, and En- 


gland as well as Russia is more and 
more every day urged on, led away. 


carried away by the weight of depen- 
dencies. For both countries the prob- 
lems of international politics are more 
and more stated in terms of empire. 
For both the great question is to live 
up to a great future without compro- 
mising the present or repudiating the 
conquests of the past. Both are strug- 
gling with this new power, Imperial- 
ism in England, Panslavism in Russia, 
which threatens to enslave or to 
broil them. It would foolish 
close the eyes to the dangerous conse- 
quences involved in the advent of these 
new forces. They make undoubtedly, 
to some extent, for discord and war. 

However, one thing is reassuring. 
There is no fatal antagonism, no pre- 
ordained hostility the two 
world-empires. On the contrary, each 
one of them has its appointed sphere 
and element. A rivalry between them 
would be madness. Long ago, a clear- 
minded statesman ridiculed the 
idea of a duel between the whale and 
the bear. In fact, there is only 
ground—I do not say where such a 
struggle is natural, but where it is pos- 
sible. India has always been looked 
on, either at Petersburg or at London, 


enm- 


be to 


between 


very 


one 


as the appointed theatre of a great 
Russo-English war. It remains to be 


seen if really it would be so very easy 
to gain access to this mountain-encir- 
cled peninsula. In any case India is, at 
the utmost, the possible ground; it will 
never become the legitimate cause of a 
war. There is no germ of a conflict in 
the possession of those three hundred 
millions of subjects. But then, where 
are, just now, these latent antagonisms, 
these mutual 


causes of suspicions, 
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which have so long embittered the re- 
lations of the two countries, and which 
yet -prevent their cordial understand- 
ing? 

III, 

Everybody—the first man in the 
street—will tell you. ‘Tis all in this 
blessed word—not Mesopotamia—but 
the Eastern question. Not to go farther 
off, since the Crimean war there has 
been a settled attitude of diffidence and 
hostility between the two nations. 
What is strangest of all is that the two 
countries have accomplished a com- 
plete reversal of their Eastern politics, 
they have made a true chassé-croisé, 
they are now occupying each one just 
the position the other occupied twenty 
years ago, and was denounced roundly 
for occupying it—and yet they do not 
seem any the nearer a sincere reconcili- 
ation! 

There was a time when the shibboleth 
of English diplomacy, the Alphe and 
Omega of wisdom and statesmanship 
in Eastern matters, was that old, bat- 
tered formula, the integrity and the in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire. 
This was the time when Russia, al- 
Ways on the alert, always wide awake 
in order to fall upon Turkey, favored 
by all means, foul and fair, the prog- 
ress of the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, promoted the formation and the 
emancipation of new vassal States, and 
looked fixedly on the dome of St. So- 
phia as on the landmark of her forward 
march. To-day we see England indig- 
nant because Lord Salisbury has not 
gone out alone to war with Turkey, 
and because he makes to the other 
powers, in the first rank of which is 
Russia, the sacrifice of postponing the 
liquidation of the estate of the Sick 
Man. Russia, who ‘has made at Bu- 
charest, Belgrade, Sofia, Athens oo, 
the experiment of that freedom of 
heart which is the only form of thank- 
fulness practised between nations, is 
become the guardian, the friend, per- 
haps the residuary legatee, of the Pa- 
dishah. So it has come to pass that in 
this queer exchange of policies, the two 
governments have literally taken one 


the place of the other, and, none the 
less, they continue to look on each 
other with a supreme, incurable diffi- 
dence. 

Such a misunderstanding is not to 
remain forever, even if the present 
healthy habit of working in some kind 
of concert does not make away in the 
long run with such prepossessions. It 
is impossible for right-minded people to 
keep ‘things upside down forever. 
After all, England has no sufficient 
reason to suspect Russia because Rus- 
sia is gradually coming to something 
like the point of view of England ten 
years ago, and vice versa. And what is 
more, both countries, if you look under 
the surface, are not so very distant the 
one from the other. Granted that En- 
gland feels herself more or less coerced 
by her conscience to try to hasten the 
liberation of the Christian nationalities: 
in Turkey, she does not at all want the 
immediate disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire with all it involves. Suppose 
Russia as very much wedded as you 
ean fancy to the new method of guar- 
dianship and supremacy in Turkey; 
you are not authorized to impute to her 
the wicked resolution to prevent the 
gradual emancipation of the vassal 
races in the East. 

In fact, when you look to the results 
of a half century of history, what do 
you see? That famous conversation 
between the Czar Nicolas and Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour is almost completely 
realized by events. We could easily 
fancy the Crimean war a figment of 
Mr. Kinglake. It has not changed an 
iota in the state of the world—I mean 
of the Eastern world. If the allied 
armies had not fought and bled and 
suffered the horrors of the great win- 
ter before Sebastopol, things would be 
exactly the same—except for the un- 
happy victims who fell on the battle- 
fields of the Crimea with the proud 
illusion that they kept back the grand- 
sons of Peter the Great on their way to 
the Bosphorus! Such a lesson must be 
taken to heart. What a warning, too, 
in the memory of 1877, when Lord Bea- 
consfield was nearly letting loose a 
great war in order to maintain the in- 
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tegrity of Turkey, snatched away from 
victorious Russia a part of her spoils, 
and put back under the yoke of the sul- 
ian eastern Roumelia, fated to be 
freed eight years later with the concur- 
rence of Great Britain, and a part of 
Armenia, condemned to become the 
cockpit of Turkish homicidal fury! 

When a nation—a just, generous, 
conscientious nation—has such a _ rec- 
ord, when she remembers years and 
years of unhallowed quarrels against 
Russia on behalt of the unspeakable 
Turk, she may very well pause before 
throwing herself into a new struggle 
with her ancient rival on account of a 
total reversal of sides. A little thought, 
a little sincerity, a little disinterested- 
ness are amply sufficient to show that, 
within bounds, England and Russia are 
getting on the same ground; that the 
one has forsworn her foolish Turco- 
mania and the prejudices of Stratford 
de Redcliffe, while the other has given 
up the brutal simplicity of the method 
of conquest and dismemberment; and 
that both have never been more ready 
for an agreement. It would be super- 
fluous to lay stress on the supreme 
gravity of the moment; everybody 
knows that, now or never, the Concert 
of Europe is to solve peacefully the 
Eastern question, and that, if it fails, 
as seems too possible, it will have 
tolled the knell of many things besides 
the peace of eastern Europe. Every- 
hody feels more or less darkly that En- 
gland and Russia have perhaps more 
than any other two powers the ball at 
their feet, and that it rests chiefly with 
them to make the European Concert a 
byword and a mockery, or to initiate 
with its first work a fair era of good- 
will and progress among the nations. 

IV. 

lt is a popular saying that empires, 
exactly the same as private individ- 
uals, are drawn close together by com- 
mon ill-wills or enmities as much as 
or even more than by common friend- 
ships. Nothing is less in my mind than 
to lay a’gross, misleading emphasis on 
facts of which the true import dwells 
chiefly in delicate shades. It would be 


a notorious exaggeration to speak of 
the antagonism of Russia and Ger- 
many just at the time when William 
tne Second, notwithstanding the rope 
which so inopportunely whipped his 
eye, is going in state to return to 
Nicolas the Second his visit of last 
year. However, we have only to read 
the Bismarckian press in Germany to 
measure the extent of the cooling be- 
tween the two nations since the time 
when the old chancellor knew how to 
bind Russia to his system, while chain- 
ing Austria to the wheels of his tri- 
umphal car. Between the two great 
neighboring emperors there is a mutual 
diffidence, a growing coldness, a little 
tempered down by the long habit of 
dynastic intimacy, but ready to go 
down to the freezing point under the 
blighting influence of temper and psy- 
chological peculiarities. The relations 
of Russia and Germany have known 
hitherto three distinct phases: first, the 
honeymoon of the Drei-Kaiser alliance; 
then the searcely less idyllic period of 
the double ménage, when Bismarck, 
that Don Juan, supplemented the law- 
ful homely bonds of Austrian matri- 
mony by a regular flirt with Peters- 
burg: now the half-veiled bitterness of 
the Franco-Russian understanding. 
During all this time, England, faith- 
ful to the Palmerstonian system, has 
remained—or, ought we to say has fan- 
cied she remained ?—outside any inter- 
national connection in her splendid iso- 
lation. The Cabinet of St. James's pro- 
fesses a perfect hate for Continental 
encumbrances and eventual engage- 
ments, Lord Derby as well as Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery or Lord Kim- 
berley as well as Lord Salisbury, have 
remained shy before the seducements 
of the Western States. They have seen 
the Triple Alliance rise, grow, become 
the all-spreading upas-tree of Europe, 
lose something of its glory and begin 
to scatter some of its leaves. They 
have seen [France and Russia, con- 
scious of their loneliness, stretch out 
their hands and mutually seize them. 
It was a very flattering prospect to re- 
main free, equally distant from both 
systems, with a perfect right to con- 
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sort, according to the wants of the day, 
with the one or the other. Only it was 
—it is a dream. 

At first, perhaps, England was able 
to keep aloof, to drive back success- 
fully the advances of the leading part- 
ners in the other firms, Just now 
things have altered. Germany, or 
rather, since Germany is bodily in a 
man, William the Second, seems to 
pursue towards England the policy of 
a disappointed lover. Nobody has for- 
gotten the sudden flash of his telegram 
to President Kruger. Since that time 
there have been hot and cold fits. The 
otticial and ofticious press of the Father- 
land has been sometimes unduly hos- 
tile, sometimes threateningly friendly, 
nearly always coarse and uncourteous. 
It has been more and more obvious 
that Germany—or at any rate her im- 
perial master—feels that the drift of 
the fates, between both countries, 
makes more and more for a rivalry, ev- 
idently not to be decided without the 
arbitrament of arms. The greatness of 
the British Empire. as set off by the 
Jubilee, importunes and plagues to 
death the soul of the modern Cvesar. 
He, too, wants a world-wide empire. 
He, too, wants a navy such as that 
which made such a splendid appear- 
ance in the roads of Portsmouth. He 
wants colonies. He wants a Germany 
beyond the sea as there is a Britain be- 
yond the sea. Such day-dreams fill his 
mind. Even his internal policy is for 
the largest part determined by those 
loose, grand projects. When a states- 
man agrees to help or to pretend to 
help these undertakings, he may have 
been in ‘his youth a Social Democrat, 
and in his ripeness that more hateful 
politician, a Liberal; he becomes, as 
Herr von Miquel, the favorite coadju- 
tor, the chosen minister of William the 
Second. When, on the contrary, he 
shows some coldness, some diffidence, 
he is immediately out of favor, as the 
Prince of Hohenlohe. 

All that must give some food for re- 
flection to the minds of English states- 
men or publicists. If it is true that be- 
tween Germany and Britain the final 
struggle is but a matter of time; if be- 


tween the two countries, notwithstand- 
ing the relations of blood and the dy- 
nastical bonds, good observers discern 
something not very different from the 
state of mind in France and Prussia 
during the four years which separated 
Sadowa from Sedan, it is evident that 
every lover of his country will look 
with new eyes on the question, no 
longer a merely theoretical one, of the 
alliances of England. Where is the 
man who, following with some care the 
slow development of the Eastern crisis, 
and the cumbrous working of that 
heavy machine, the European Concert, 
has not noted that the two poles were 
occupied by Germany and England: 
that, notwithstanding sweet words and 
polite forms, there was no love lost be- 
tween their public men and their diplo- 
mats; no agreement—not even always 
the agreement to differ peaceably—be- 
tween their leading statesmen, minis- 
ters, or sovereigns, and that, in fact, 
without the constant, well-meaning 
mediation of third parties, they would 
have left the common ground and 
taken each her own path? If such is 
the case when Europe is resolved to re- 
main at one and to astonish the world 
by her unanimity, it is easy to guess 
what will be the state of things at the 
tirst encounter of a new difficulty. 

My readers have perhaps noted with 
some surprise that, hitherto, I have 
earefully abstained from mixing up 
France with that question of the En- 
glish alliances. In truth, as I have al- 
ready had occasion to speak my mind 
in this review on the relations of 
France and England, I have purposely 
tried to look at this problem on every 
side but the French one. It seems to 
me that if the suitableness and, much 
more, the necessity of a Russo-English 
entente were made good to the satisfac- 
tion of the public mind, there would be 
much less difficulty in trying the same 
demonstration with France. After all, 
in this case, “the movement has been 
proved by walking:” a cordiale entente 
between Waterloo and Sedan has been 
one of the facts of modern history. 
Such a precedent is not wholly to be 
disdained. 
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France, Russia, and the 


I know it is the custom to look down 
upon the period when the Peels, the 
Aberdeens, the Russells, the Derbys 
and the Palmerstons held out their 
hands loyally and had them locked in 
the peaceful grasp of the Molé, the 
Thiers, the Guizot, the Drouyn de 
Lhuys and the Walewski themselves. 
However, we must not forget that it 
was the time when our fathers did 
great things without boasting, knew 
how to unite freedom and empire with- 
out attitudinizing imperially, and hew 
to lead Europe in the path of progress. 

Doubtless, the thing is no more, and 
there must have been a cause for the 
change. But let us for the present only 
remember that a  Franco-English 
friendship has been possible and that 
both countries have not exactly had to 
lament its fostering. If there is noth- 
ing to prevent a mutual understanding 
between Russia and England, what 
should hinder France from making a 
third in the arrangement? It is only 
necessary for those who in England 
dream such _ perfectly reasonable 
dreams not to forget that it is abso- 
lutely of no avail to try a flirtation 
with Russia without France. The 
coupling of France and Russia is one 
of the few steady, fixed points of the 
present state of things. Subject to 
this there is nothing at all against the 
attempt of an entente 4 trois. In fact, 
I dare to say the true inwardness of 
the Franco-Russian friendship makes 
such a completion necessary. 

At first, perhaps, it was possible to 
mistake more or less unwillingly the 
real character of that understanding, 
and to see in it a kind of war-engine. 
One of the weaknesses of this contriv- 
ance was that, even amongst its best 
friends, it was erroneously taken for 
an instrument of revenge. Time and 
experience have made away with this 
mistake. It has been more and more 
obviously proved that the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance is an alliance, not of war, 
but of peace: not of revenge, but of 
equilibrium; that its end is to make 
Europe again a reality, to give a coun- 
terpoise to the too preponderating 
power of Germany and her confeder- 
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ates; to put the security of the world 
on a broader and steadier basis than 
the good-will of a leading potentate. 
That such is the object of the Franco- 
Russian alliance has been sufficiently 
removed from doubt by its results. It 
is a fact that, during the last three 
years, while the Eastern crisis un- 
folded its interminable coils, France 
and Russia have been by their mutual 
understanding, by their spirit of con- 
ciliation, the true honest brokers of the 
European Concert. France, after all, 
in so doing, is acting in strict conform- 
ity to her genius, to her interests, and 
to her history. In the East, she has al- 
ways known how to be the friend of 
the Turk and the guardian of the 
Christians. She wants the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, insomuch as it means the ab- 
solute exclusion of all egoistical and 
untimely attempts on the estate of the 
Sick Man, something like a self-denying 
ordinance. At the same time, she has 
no other wish than the gradual enfran- 
chisement of the Christian nationali- 
ties, the constitution of native States 
subject only to the preservation of the 
peace. Everywhere she is animated by 
such feelings. 

Truly, it cannot be very difficult to 
find a way to the good-willof anation so 
chastened by the lessons of misfortune. 
Of course there are on the broad sur- 
face of the earth many points where 
the interests of England and France 
may clash. I make bold, however, to 
say that not even in Egypt are these 
divergencies above the reach of a well- 
meaning diplomacy. The hour is come 
to look in the face all these small diffi- 
culties and to make a choice between 
two ways. I have tried to show the 
drift of events between Germany and 
England, the gradual estrangement, 
the nearly unavoidable conflict of the 
future. I must not pass in silence over 
the counterpart of this antagonism; I 
mean the so striking, so oft-renewed, 
so newly emphasized advances and of- 
fers of good-will the German emperor 
is making all the while to France. 

Nobody ignores the immense, the 
nearly insuperable difficulty which pre- 
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vents the prompt acceptance of these 
flattering attentions. Between France 
and Germany there is not only the 
memory of the war, a ditch full of 
blood; there is the cry, the bitter cry 
of children brutally taken from their 
mother; there is the unconquerable 
protest of Alsace and Lorraine, that 
flesh of our flesh, that bone of our 
bone, against the cruel abuse of the 
law of the stronger. I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that, for a long 
time yet, a statesman in France who 
should deliberately accept the friend- 
ship of Germany and make gratuitous 
love to the emperor would be buried 
under public contempt. However time 
flows; the years go by; the generations 
come and go. Circumstances may 
arise where France, where the Franco- 
Russian couple, would feel obliged to 
strike a bargain with the German 
tempter. For England this prospect is 
worthy of a moment of reflection. It is 
useless to entertain self-deception. 
Just now England has or seems to have 
three ways open to her. She may 
either remain as she is, an erratic body, 
wandering through the paths of other 
constellations; or she may make a 
fourth in the Triple Alliance and fol- 
low suit to Germany, the leading State 
in this league; or she may contract 
with France and Russia one of those 
mariages de raison which are perhaps 
never perfectly delightful, according to 
La Rochefoucauld, but to which diplo- 
macy, in allowing the happy consorts 
to be three, gives a kind of additional 
zest. Only she must choose quickly. It 
is already too easy to see that the Sibyl 
does not intend to leave her offers a 
long time open or to renew them with- 
ouc some reduction. 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 
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It may easily be said that now when 
we have two fresh volumes of Gibbon’s 
letters, and no less than six versions of 
his memoirs written by himself, little 


or nothing remains to be known about 
him or his character, and that the dif- 
ferent episodes in his life need never be 
discussed again. 

But the collected letters of a man are 
always a little unsatisfying; the more 
interesting, and if one might say be- 
traying they are, the more one longs for 
the answers written to them. The let- 
ters which we receive testify to our 
characters almost as plainly as those 
which we write, and it is a pity that 
this fact is not more clearly recognized 
in the compilation of biographies. The 
same kind of objection applies to even 
six versions of a man’s history written 
by himself. It becomes a kind of “Ring 
and the Book,” but a Gibbonian “Ring 
and the Book’’—every voice is the voice 
of Gibbon, and as we turn the pages we 
always see the same short, fat figure 
explaining and pronouncing, and hear 
no echoes from the market-place, or the 
law-courts. When the historian treats 
of his early love affair, it is specially 
entertaining to have his feelings de- 
scribed in many different ways and at 
different periods of his life. Gibbon’s 
love-story, told by himself, has always 
interested and amused his fellows—it is 
a literary curiosity—a perennial joke— 
but even here we might welcome an- 
other point of view. In the original 
collection edited by Gibbon’s friend, 
several letters from his correspondents 
were inserted—all worth reading in 
their way. But far the most interesting 
were a number of letters written by 
Mme. Necker to her former lover. ey 
extend over a long stretch of time, and 
bear witness to an extraordinary loyal 
and faithful tenderness on her part. 
Some of: the love for him, which Gibbon 
had disregarded, seems to have always 
remained in the bottom of her heart, 
and when she learned to realize that his 
genius lay in friendship and not in 
courtship, she adapted herself to his 
temperament and gave him to the last 
day of his life an unswerving affection. 

These letters exhibit the historian in a 
very pleasing light, and I cannot help 
thinking that some of her protestations 
are interesting enough, as a testimony 
to him, to bear translation. 

The first time they met after she mar- 
ried was in 1765, when she was still 
smarting a little under the humiliation 
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of having been jilted. She writes to 
Mme. de Brentes on November 7th:— 

“I do not know if I told you, madame, 
that I have seen Gibbon. The pleasure 
I experienced was beyond all descrip- 
tion, not that I have any sentiment left 
in me for a man who I see merits none; 
but my feminine vanity has never had a 
fairer or more virtuous triumph. He 
stayed two weeks in Paris; I had him 
with me every day; he became gentle, 
amenable, humble, proper even to 
prudery.” 

Gibbon was twenty-seven when these 
words were written of him by the 
woman whom he had once for a short 
time loved. Every one knows the out- 
lines of the story; Suzanne Curchod’s 
rapid conquest of the young English- 
man at Lausanne, his return to En- 
gland, and his easy resignation to his 
father’s wishes. When he returned to 
Switzerland three years afterwards, 
Mile. Curchod naturally ascribed his 
abandonment of her to rumors he might 
have heard about her flirtations, rather 
than to a prudence and coldness of dis- 
position which even her charms had 
failed to subdue. She wrote to him, 
giving a long explanation of her con- 
duct, and denying that she had ever 
harbored the thought of any one else in 
her heart. Gibbon comments on it thus 
in his unpublished diary, which, at that 
time, he wrote in French:— 

“I have received a most unexpected 
letter: it was from Mlle. C , a danger- 
ous and artificial girl,” and goes on to 
congratulate himself not only on his 
escape, but on the knowledge of the per- 
fidy and fickleness of women which this 
experience had given him. He seems to 
have taken considerable pains to make 
his sentiments quite clear, “She must 
have seen a hundred times,” he says, 
“that everything was over forever.” 

But Suzanne Curchod had found it 
difficult to understand that a man whom 
she once undoubtedly loved could grow 
absolutely cold and indifferent to her, 
and she took leave of him in an indig- 
nant letter during the early part of the 
year 1764. 

She married Mons. Necker soon after, 
and when they met once more in Paris, 
she was perhaps a little sanguine in her 
belief that she had at length conquered 
Gibbon. No doubt he came to _ her 
798 
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salon, sat at her feet, let her listen to 
him, sometimes even listened to her, but 
I doubt if his heart-strings ever quiv- 
ered with regret or even memory. A 
man can be very happy and easy with a 
woman he has once loved, especially if 
he has forgotten he ever did love her. 
The habit of intimacy and confidence 
remains, and no gusts of feeling or 
promptings of jealousy come to disturb 
the even tenor of their intercourse. I 
question if a woman ever forgets 
either that she has loved a man, or that 
he has loved her; sometimes she may 
wish to forget, but more often she 
would like to be reminded. 

Gibbon would perhaps have been 
mildly pleased if he had known that 
Mme. Necker flattered herself, for now 
that she was happily married there 
could be no danger—she was no longer 
as he dubbed herin his diary “Fille 
dangereuse et artificielle’—and be 
liked to indulge in the illusion that he 
could be an ardent lover if he wished. 
He pretends to resent Mme. Necker’s 
confidence in him, and writes to his 
friend, “The Curchod (Mme. Necker) 1 
saw at Paris. She was very fond of me, 
and the husband very civil. Could they 
insult me more cruelly? Ask me every 
evening to supper, go to bed, and leave 
me alone with his wife—what an im- 
pertinent security! It is making an old 
lover of mighty little consequence. She 
is as handsome as ever, and much gen- 
teeler.” 

Butin reality nothing would have 
been more distasteful to Gibbon than to 
re-assume the role of lover. He liked— 
it gave him a sense of pleasant self-ap- 
probation—to look back upon the time 


when he had loved and really loved 
Suzanne Curchod. 
“IT understand by this passion,” he 


says in one of his autobiographies, “the 
union of desire, friendship, and tender- 
ness which is inflamed by a single fe- 
male, which prefers her to the rest of 
her sex, and which seeks her possession 
as the supreme or the sole happiness of 
our being. I need not blush at recol- 
lecting the object of my choice—and 
though my love was disappointed of 
success, I am rather proud that I was 
once capable of feeling such a pure and 
exalted friendship.” 

This is the tone of a man who has 
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been safely inoculated against a dis- 
ease. Gibbon feels he need not despise 
himself, and yet realizes that he has 
gained his experience of the passion 
with the least possible inconvenience to 
himself. He has made an aérial jour- 
ney in a captive balloon, or seen foreign 
countries in a magic-lantern, or taken 
a header into deep water with a life- 
belt round his waist. “The romantic 
hopes of youth and passion were 
checked on my return, by the prejudice 
or prudence of an English parent. I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my 
wound was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life; 
and my cure was accelerated by a faith- 
ful report of the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness of the lady herself.” 

It might be inferred from this passage 
that Gibbon, when he found Mlle. Cur- 
chod had been happy, and had even 
flirted with others while he was away 
in England, was so wounded that the 
love which up to that moment had re- 
mained a pure and ardent flame was in- 
stantly extinguished. But in 1763, 
when Gibbon returned to Lausanne, the 
state of Suzanne’s affections was so 
well known that her friend, the Pastor 
Moulton, tried to bring the influence of 
J. J. Rousseau to bear upon Gibbon. 
Jean Jacques however refused to inter- 
tere. 

“You give me a commission for Mlle. 
Curchod which I should execute badly, 
precisely because of my esteem for her. 
The cooling off of Mr. Gibbon makes me 
think badly of him. I have looked at 
his book again’—he struggles after wit, 
he is affected. Mr. G— is not my 
sort; I cannot believe that he would be 
Mile. C.’s either. The man who does 
not feel her value is not worthy of her, 
but the man who has been able to feel it 
and gives her up is to be despised. She 
does not know what she wants, this 
man serves her better than her own 
heart. I would a hundred times rather 
that he left her poor and free with all of 
you, than carry her off to be unhappy 
and rich in England. In truth I hope 
that Mr. G will not come. I should 
want to disguise my feelings, but I 
should not be able to; I should want to 





1 Gibbon’s “Essai sur l'étude de la Littéra- 
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do well, and I feel I should spoil every- 
thing.” 

Gibbon strangely enough calls atten- 
tion himself to this letter in a note to 


one of his memoirs. “As an author,” he 
says, “I shall not appeal from the judg- 
ment, or taste, or caprice of Jeau 
Jacques; but that extraordinary man, 
whom I admire and pity, should have 
been less precipitate in condemning the 
moral character and conduct of a 
stranger.” 

The fact is that Gibbon could not help 
himself; nature had so framed him that 
he could only sigh as a lover and obey 
as a son, and, except for this one spring- 
tide of his passion, he was never swept 
past the barriers which his reason and 
his comfort interposed. 

In very early days he proposes to his 
father to settle an annuity upon him, “a 
scheme,” he says, “which would make 
me easy and happy for life.” “Mar- 
riage,” he continues, “and the consid- 
eration of posterity would be the only 
motives which could ever make me re 
pent of such a step, and among these 
my circumstances, my constitution, and 
a way of thinking grounded upon rea- 
soning and strengthened by experience 
and habit, will, I hope, effectually se- 
cure me.” 

Many men have said or thought this 
kind of thing, and have come to grief 
after all, but Gibbon was of far too 
prudent and regulated a nature to dis- 
turb such neatly laid plans. When he 
was nearing the dangerous rapids of 
forty he was suspected by Mrs. Holroyd 
of designs, honorable of course, upon a 
young lady, Miss Fuller by name—and, 
indeed, he seems to have been very 
much taken with “Sappho.” But the 
breath of romance is chilled at once 
when we read in a letter to his step- 
mother, who had heard of the fiirta- 
tion :— 

“The intelligence you received of fair 
eyes, bleeding hearts, and an approach- 
ing daughter-in-law, is all very agree- 
able romance. A pair of very tolerable 
eyes, I must confess, made their appear- 
ance at Sheffield, and, what is more ex- 
traordinary, were accompanied by good 
sense and good humor, without one 
grain of affectation. Yet still I am 
indifferent, and she is poor! (the italics 
are of Gibbon’s own making) remove 
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those two little obstacles, and Miss H.’s’ 
intelligence might have some fouda- 
tion.” 

About a year after this Gibbon seems 
to have actually made some kind of 
proposal to a lady through Mrs. Holroyd. 
She probably had an ample income, for 
he certainly makes no pretence of an ar- 
dent passion. After urging upon Mrs. 
Holroyd not to magnify his fortune, and 
not too ably to evade the question of his 
religious principles, and after assuring 
her also that neither with Miss F. nor 
any other woman has he “any connec- 
tion that could alarm a wife,” he says: 
“You see how serious 1 am in this busi- 
ness. If the general idea should not 
startle Miss the next consultation 
should be how and where the lover (!) 
may throw himself at her feet, contem- 
plate her charms, and study her char- 
acter.’ He takes the failure of these 
negotiations in a resigned mood, and 
says it has not much “disconcerted his 
philosophy.” 

In 1787 again he alludes, in a letter to 
Lord Sheffield, to Madame de Montolieu 
asa charming woman. “I was in some 
danger,” he declares, and Madame de 
Silva, Maria Holroyd says, “possessed 
Mr. Gibbon’s tender heart for some 
weeks before we came away from Lau- 
sanne.” 

Madame Necker, too, at one moment 
must have been seriously alarmed, for 
she writes: “Beware, monsieur, of form- 
ing one of these late ties; the marriage 
which brings happiness to mature life 
is the one which was contracted during 
youth.” 

There is no doubt that from time to 
time all through his life Gibbon toyed 
with the idea of marriage; but these at- 
tempts were only feints—the true color 
of his heart is much more correctly 
shown when, after the death of his 
friend Deyvurdun, he writes to Lord 
Sueffield: “Sometimes, in a_ solitary 
mood, I have fancied myself married to 
one or other of those whose society and 
conversation are most pleasing to me; 
but when I have painted in my fancy 
all the probable consequences of such 
an union, I have started from my 
dream, rejoiced in my escape, and ejac- 
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ulated a thanksgiving that I was still 
in possession of my natural freedom.” 

No wonder he felt lonely sometimes, 
for if Nature had formed a man in- 
capable of the passion of love, she had 
on the other hand endowed him with a 
most unusual power of friendship. No 
one can read through the delightful col- 
lection of letters edited by Mr. Murray 
without recognizing that Gibbon placed 
the duties and obligations and pleas- 
ures of friendship far above any other 
mortal considerations, above even his 
history. We are often reminded of his 
vanity, his absurd sensitiveness, his 
small-mindedness; I have even heard 
the conceit of these letters held up from 
the pulpit as a warning against literary 
ambition. But far the most striking 
trait exhibited in his correspondence, is 
his ideal and his practice of the art of 
friendship. If you were Gibbon’s 
friend you might feel sure that every- 
thing which concerned you would be 
deeply interesting to him, and no 
trouble too great if in any way he could 
serve you. And he had many friends. 

It would be easy to accumulate a pile 
of evidence—the minute and detailed in- 
terest in every concern of Lord Shef- 
field’s; the faithful trust in Deyvurdun, 
which enabled him to-write with perfect 
frankness after years of absence, and 
suggest that they should live together; 
the constant correspondence with his 
aunt; the visits to his stepmother at 
Bath where he had to endure terrible 
téte-A-tétes which lasted on an average 
eight hours. 

“IT am carried over the way in a 
chair,” he writes from Bath, “about one 
o'clock, maintain a conversation till ten 
o'clock in the evening, and am then 
re-conveyed to my lodgings.” 

And there are still more striking in- 
stances (though, indeed, I think eight 
hours’ téte-i-téte for a fortnight at a 
time is no inconsiderable test), such as 
his journey down to Bath when Mrs. 
tibbon had the smallpox, ard his im- 
mediate start for England when he 
heard of Lady Sheffield’s death, in spite 
of the disturbed state of Europe, and 
the unwieldy size ef his own body. 

In his tentative love affairs he was 
apt to feel more uncertain of his own 
feelings than of the lady’s. Maria Hol- 
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royd says of him: “It never occurs to 
him that she might have refused him, 
and if it was mentioned to him I dare 
say he would sooner believe a miracle 
than the possibility of a sensible woman 
showing such a want of taste.” But in 
defence of Gibbon it must be admitted 
that it is difficult to feel a due terror of 
being refused if you are not by any 
means certain that you will propose. 
Gibbon must be forgiven for this, as 
Mme. Necker forgave him for a far 
greater injury. And after all it is in his 
relations with Suzanne Curchod—when 
his disabilities as a lover were most 
acutely proved—that his qualities as a 
friend shone most conspicuously. He 
was her lover for only a short time, but 
he was her friend for life. 

In 1776 the Neckers visited England, 
when Gibbon appears to have been a 
most attentive cicerone. Both husband 
and wife pressed him to come and visit 
them in Paris. “I gave her en partant,”’ 
he says, “the most solemn assurances of 
following her paws in less than two 
months, but the voice of Indolence be- 
gins to whisper a thousand difficulties.” 
The voice of Indolence managed to de- 
fer his journey until the spring of the 
following year, but he was then deter- 
mined to go. Mrs. Gibbon set herself 
against the plan and started, he says, 
“two very ingenious objections; first, 
that I shall be confined, or put to death 
by the priests, and secondly, that I shall 
sully my moral character by making 
love to Necker’s wife.” 

He found himself obliged to write her 
a serious letter on the subject:— 

“The constancy and danger of a 
twenty years’ passion is a subject upon 
which I hardly know how to be serious. 
I am ignorant what effect that period 
of time has produced upon me, but I do 
assure you that it has committed very 
great ravages upon the lady, and that at 
present she is very far from being an 
object either of desire or scandal. Asa 
woman of talents and fortune she is at 
the head of the literature of Paris, the 
station of her husband procures her 
respect from the first people of the 


country, and the reception which I shall 
meet with in her house will give me ad- 
vantages that have fallen to the share 
of few Englishmen. 


When I mention 
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her house, I must remove the misappre- 
hension which seems to have alarmed 


you. I shall visit but not lodge there. I 
have not the least reason to believe that 
they think of offering me an apartment, 
but if they do, I shall certainly refuse 
it, for the sake of my own comfort and 
freedom; so that the husband will be 
easy, the world will be mute, and my 
moral character will still preserve its 
immaculate purity.” 

After thus allaying. the fears of his 
stepmother, he goes to Paris and ap- 
pears to enjoy himself mightily. He is 
delighted with the reception given him 
by the Neckers, which very far sur- 
passed his most sanguine expectations. 

“I do not indeed lodge in their house,” 
he writes to Mrs. Holroyd, “as it might 
excite the jealousy of the husband and 
procure me a letter de cachet, but I live 
very much with them.” They intro- 
duced him to every one worth knowing 
in Paris, and he took leave of them in 
October with the very greatest regret. 

But as was usual with him, the 
“demon of procrastination,” to whom 
he ascribes all his shortcomings, pre- 
vents him writing to his friends, and 
there is apparently no communication 
between them until 1781, when Mme. 
Necker, after reading his four last vol- 
umes, writes him a kind of challenge. 

*“T have sulked enough, monsieur, I 
give myself up at last enurely to the 
pleasure of writing to you, and of read- 
ing you, without asking whether the 
author of this fine work, if the sublime 
genius who has run through the annals 
o. the universe, and who seems to have 
extracted from ail the countries of the 
world only the purest perfumes in order 
to bring them to our senses, whether, I 
say, this astonishing man ignores, like 
all other lovers of glory, the charms and 
the duties of friendship, whether this 
lively and ardent imagination is joined 
to a cold and lazy character, whether 
his tastes vary with his opportunities, 
and whether he only absorbs color from 
the rays which he decomposes; in fact, 
whether his affections are like his 
books, which interest and amuse him 
while he is reading them, and which 
make way for others, soon replaced in 
their turn; I want to know nothing 
about all this, and yet 1 still 
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exclaim sometimes, what! even in 
friendship! But do not think that you 
will get quit of the affair by being left 
to your indifference. Although I am 
absorbed in the objects of my most 
tender attachments, the _ sensibility 
which I received from Nature permits 
of other ties. My spirit only exists in 
loving, and still searches beyond her 
circle for new means of existing; I 
wish therefore that you would keep tue 
feeling for me which you promised you 
would have; I have counted it in the 
sum of my happiness, and—I know you 
—you will feel some affection for me 
when you see me again, and you will 
not be convinced of your faults until 
you no longer have any.” 

And later on in this same letter she 
urges him to come and settle in France. 

“You ought not to return to a country 
where you will search in vain for the 
sweet illusions of your youth. I some- 
times let my thoughts stray to those 
places once so dear, and, since they are 
no longer peopled for me, I only look 
upon them as on the playthings of my 
childhood. You are in the arms of 
glory, come to a people who adore her, 
or, if the times do not seem favorable 
to you, let us not lose sight of that 
peaceful retreat, where we ought to be 
together, there to await between study 
and friendship the gentle close of a 
beautiful enough day; live in your own 
country or live with us. Every one 
here talks of you, monsieur, with an- 
noyance, or with praise; your silence is 
your fault, as soon as you speak it will 
be forgotten.” 

How little Mme. Necker thought then 
that political changes would not only 
determine Gibbon to settle abroad, but 
would send her and her husband to 
within a few leagues of him. 

In 1783 Gibbon took up his final abode 
at Lausanne, and in 1784, three years 
after Mons. Necker’s dismissal from 
office, he and his wife spent a summer 
at the Gates of Lausanne, while their 
new purchase, the Barony of Copet, was 
under repair. One can imagine how 
often Gibbon after his studious morn- 
ing, and his meal at two, would waddle 
out on a round of visits, and towards 
sundown make for the Neckers’ house. 
‘The evening would then be spent in 
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talk, and at this stage in his career I 
feel convinced that Mme. Necker lis- 
tened to him, more than he lis- 
tened to her. We hear’ “that his con- 
versation was not indeed what Dr. 
Johnson would have called talk. There 
was no interchange of ideas, for no one 
had a chance of replying, so fugitive, so 
variable was his mode of discoursing, 
which consisted of points, anecdotes, 
and epigrammatic thrusts.” 

Mme. Necker, as the twilight began to 
fade, would perhaps use an {interval, 
when Mr. Gibbon tapped his snuff-box, 
to send for some tea, and then, in the 
cool of the evening, she and her hus- 
band would accompany the historian 
back to his terrace. Several friends 
would drop in—the Severays, Mr. Tissot, 
the sprightly Mlle. Necker, who had 
been spending the afternoon with some 
other friends, perhaps the Abbé Raynal, 
and after strolling up and down on the 
terrace—which Mme. Necker, painfully 
addicted to classical allusion, probably 
likened to the Sacred Hill, or to the 
Acropolis—herself to a disciple, Gibbon 
to Socrates—they would turn indoors, 
The tables would be all ready, and after 
playing cards, a small and—as Mr. Gib- 
bon would have called it—an elegant 
repast would be served, all carefully 
superintended by Monsieur Deyvurdun. 

Gibbon liked to hope that he should 
spend many such weeks staying with 
his friends at Copet, but he was anxious 
about her health, and took leave of her 
with a strong feeling that he should 
never see her again. Mme. Necker, 
however, recovered. In 1788 her hus- 
band was recalled to office, dismissed 
in ’89, recalled six days later, and finally 
dismissed again in 1790. It was in 1792 
that Gibbon at last realized his project 
of going to stay with his friends. He 
writes to Lord Sheffield as follows:— 

“I have most successfully, and most 
agreeably, executed my plan of spend- 
ing the month of March at Geneva, in 
the Necker house, and every circum- 
stance that I had arranged turned out 
beyond my expectation; the freedom of 
the morning, the society of the table 
and the drawing-room, from half an 
hour past two till six or seven; an even- 


1 Bland Burges Bart., Letters and Correspond- 
ence, p. 59-51. 
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ing assembly and card-party, in a round 
of the best company, and, except one 
day in the week, a private supper of 
free and friendly conversation.” 

At the risk of wearying, I cannot re- 
frain from quoting a letter of Mme. 
Necker’s, written when the memory of 
these meetings at Lausanne must have 
been present in her mind, and in which 
she urges him to come and visit her at 
Copet. 

“We often think, monsieur, of the 
days full of charm which we spent with 
you at Geneva. I experienced during 
that time a new feeling for me, and per- 
haps for many people. I united in the 
same place, and by a rare favor of 
providence, one of the tender and pure 
affections of my youth with that one 
which shapes my lot in life, and which 
makes it so worthy of envy. This pe- 
culiarity, joined to the delight of a con- 
versation without its equal, created a 
sort of enchantment for me; and the 
connection of the past and the present 
made my days seem like a dream which 
had issued from the ivory door to con- 
sole mankind.” 

In spite of the classical allusion, this 
passage speaks a very warm feeling, 
and a little later on in the same letter 
she exclaims, apropos of the confidence 
he had made her about writing his own 
memoirs:— 

“Good-bye, monsieur; no one in the 
world has more reason than you to un- 
derstand the value of that unique com- 
bination of the most brilliant and most 
gifted intellect, with the sweetest and 
most steadfast of characters, and one 
might well say of you what Cicero”—— 
but I will spare my readers another 
classical allusion. This letter was writ- 
ten in June, 1792, and again in July of 
the same year she writes imploring him 
to come:— 

“Come to Copet, provided that our 
happiness does not deprive you of 
yours; but if habit is against us it can 
also be favorable to us, for the inter- 
course between different souls and 


minds becomes very like habit, which 
is at least one of its most delightful re- 
sults, and a liaison that began almost as 
soon as thought, is to be preferred be- 
fore one which you have formed with 
your furniture and rooms.” 
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And again:— 

“Come back to us 
come back to yourself; it is the moment 
which ought always to belong to your 


when you have 


jirst and to your lust friend. I could not 
say now which of these two titles is the 
sweetest and dearest to my heart.” 

But in little more than a year this 
long and tender friendship was dis- 
solved by death. Gibbon had grown to 
a cumbersome size, and though he 
talked vaguely of paying another visit 
to England, it is certain that but for the 
death of Lady Sheffield he would never 
again have crossed the sea. For al- 
though he did not realize it, his own 
malady was growing apace. Europe 
was in flames, and there was a positive 
danger in attempting the journey to 
England. But these considerations did 
not weigh for one moment with Gibbon 
when it was a question of his friend in 
trouble. He was just about to write to 
Lord Sheffield, “after too long a 
lence,’ when he was suddenly struck, 
“indeed, struck to the heart, by the fatal 
intelligence” of Lady Sheffield’s death— 
his sister, as he often used to e¢all her. 
He at proposed to start for 
England. 

“The only consolation in these melan- 
choly trials to which human life is ex- 
posed—the only one, at least, in which 
I have any confidence—is the presence 
of a real friend; and of that, as far as 
it depends upon myself, you shall not be 
destitute.” 

He arrived in England on one of the 
first days in June, and spent—except for 
a fortnight in Bath, a visit to Althorpe, 
and a few days in London—the whole of 
the rest of his life with “the precious 
remnant” of his old and dear friends. 
In December the news of his serious 
state had reached Lausanne where the 
Neckers were at that moment staying. 
She had written to him in July in great 
anxiety about his journey: “You prom- 
ised me from Dover, monsieur, a letter 
by the next courier; I am still waiting 
for it, and each day with more anguish. 
I consume myself with disquieting con- 
jectures. One must be just; you could 
not think of us as often as we do when 
we draw you close to our hearts. In 
London everything leads you _ to 
thoughts of this world, while every- 
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thing turns us from them here; when 
near you the memories which you 
recalled were sweet to me, and 
the current thoughts which you awak- 
ened were joined to them without pain; 
the linking of a great number of years 
seemed to make all periods touch each 
other with an electric rapidity; you 
were twenty years old and fifty at the 
same time to me; away from you the 
different places which I have lived in 
are no more than the milestones of my 
life; they tell me of all the miles which 
I have already covered.” 

Her anxiety was increased tenfold 
when she heard of his illness, and the 
last letter which she ever wrote to him 
contains, perhaps, the strongest expres- 
sion of her deep and abiding affection:— 

“I cannot express to you, monsieur, 
the shock which this unexpected news 
about you was tome. In vain did M. de 
Sévery surround it with all the moral- 
izing which might divert our sad 
thoughts; your courage, your gaiety, 


your amenity, all these qualities, so 
lovable in old days, weigh upon my 


heart, together with the other causes 
which I have to cherish you. The twi- 
light of our life is indeed covered with 
clouds, if friendship itself, the sweet 
friendship in which we found a shelter, 
actually becomes a centre of a grief 
which reverberates in every part of my 
being. I shall say no more, monsieur, 
my weakness ill matches your heroism, 
and it is only in talking to you of your- 
self that we can stop talking of you to 
each other. We are at Lausanne; we 
regret you at the dawn of day, and 
above all at sunset; for it was then that 
we were accustomed to see*you enter 
our solitary hive, charged with the 
honey which you had collected  else- 
where, but richer still with that which 
flowed from your lips. At the same 
time I congratulate myself on being 
here, in reach of news of you; I saw 
your last bulletin, and I hope you will 
go on with the same exactitude, for you 
know how much your friends suffer, 
and you have none of that tigerish 
nature, which has become so familiar 
to us.” 

Gibbon died on January 16th, 1794, in 
London, so that the two friends never 
met again. He probably could not an- 
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swer this last letter of hers; but she 
had the memory of a long and un- 
chequered friendship, and the refer- 
ences to her in his memoirs were prob- 
ably not so much a surprise to her as a 
great pleasure and gratification. One 
can imagine her mingled sensations on 
reading the following passage:— 

“The report of such a prodigy awak- 
ened my curiosity; I saw and loved. J 
found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in conversation, pure in senti- 
ment, and elegant in manners; and the 
first sudden emotion was fortified by 
the habits and knowledge of a more 
familiar acquaintance.” 

And although her pride and her pleas- 
ure lay probably more in the memory of 
their friendship than in that of their 
brief love affair, may have been 
relieved to hear that she was the only 
woman he had ever really thought of 
marrying. 

“Shall I add that, since the failure of 
my first wishes, I have never enter- 
tained any serious thoughts of a matri- 
monial connection.” 


she 


Epirn LYTTELTON, 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE REGENCY: LORD 
ALVANLEY. 


A WIT OF 

We know not whether Lord Alvanley 
is to be congratulated or condoled with 
in having flourished two generations 
Had he been*a celebrity of the 
present day, he might have fallen into 
the fashion and written his autobiog- 
raphy—the rather that he had pressing 
pecuniary inducements thereto. Or he 
would have infallibly been the subject 
or victim of the versatile biographer, 
inspired by the enterprising publisher. 
Any capable writer would have found 
sufficient materials in social gossip and 
stories in general circulation, and a 
Boswell, a Lockhart, or a Trevelyan 
would have made a most fascinating 
book. Moreover, Alvanley offered an 
inciting study of a character in which 
contrasts and _ inconsistencies were 
strangely blended; but the opportunity 
is lost, for much has been forgotten. He 
has left few written evidences of his 


ago. 
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talent, though there is far more in his 
casual correspondence than is generally 
suspected. A fashionable Boswell, one 
of the great vireur’s favorite boon com- 
panions, should have noted his table 
talk, and caught the exquisite butevan- 
escent bouquet of his sparkling wit. 
The reminiscences should have been 
gathered besides from the lips of the 
men who marvelled at the eccentrici- 
ties and extravagances they sought to 
imitate, although they not only treas- 
ured his innumerable bons mots, but 
attributed to him anything good which 
went ownerless. Like Talleyrand, he 
stood sponsor to many things he never 
said. It was his misfortune from his 
youth upwards to be admired and en- 
vied as an Admirable Crichton, and we 
see in his letters that in solitude and 
in sober moments he often lamented a 
wasted life. He was the man of fash- 
ion par excellence, a wit, a bon vivant 
who reigned supreme among the epi- 
cures, and was the idol of the clubs. 
Yet he was no effeminate sybarite, for 
he was foremost in the first flight in the 
shires. His very follies and vices were 
‘such as commended him to the respect 
of the society of the day. He was the 
most free-handed and generous of men; 
he was the most venturesome of gam- 
blers at Crockford’s or Watier’s, where 
he always lost or won like a gentle- 
man; and he was famous for his suc- 
cesses with the fair sex, who were flat- 
tered by his careless though courteous 
attentions. Moreover, he was not with- 
out cultivation; he was an accom- 
plished linguist, an excellent classical 
scholar, and had done a good deal of 
casual reading, even in such abstruse 
subjects as political economy. Like 
Brougham, he had the knack of crack- 
ing the kernel of the nut, and the art 
of making the most of anything he 
knew. We suspect that these triumphs 
and the false glitter of his social repu- 
tation were often gall and bitterness to 
him when he had time to reflect. With 


his brilliant intelligence, and an ambi- 
tion paralyzed by constitutional men- 
tal indolence, he must have been con- 
scious that he had wasted rare oppor- 
tunities. 


He had deliberately chosen 
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to be the idler and voluptuary when he 
might have been anything he pleased. 
His keen insight into affairs, his 
shrewd knowledge of men, his tact, his 
geniality, and the readiness of repartee 
which would have been readiest in de- 
bate, might have made him a com- 
manding personality among statesmen. 
In the post of foreign secretary he 
might have been a Palmerston, or he 
might have led the House with the 
good humor of a Lord North, and with 
far wider political wisdom. He inher- 
ited more than the paternal talent, but 
unluckily his father had gone before 
him. He succeeded to a peerage and 
a fortune of eight thousand pounds a 
year, and that fortune he set himself 
industriously to dissipate. 

For it is noteworthy that Alvanley, 
like other contemporary arbiters of 
fashion who were consulting counsel of 
the autocratic patronesses of Almack’s, 
could boast of no illustrious descent. 
The noble beaux who acknowledged 
his supremacy would have called him a 
parvenu, His grandfather was only a 
provincial solicitor, and his father, the 
successful lawyer, founded the short- 
lived family. It would have been well 
had the son inherited some of the en- 
ergy of the father’s temperament. No 
lawyer threw himself so earnestly into 
the cases he advocated as the elder 
Arden. On one occasion an English 
friend had taken a French gentleman 
into court to witness the proceedings. 
Arden chanced to be pleading with his 
usual vehement passion. The French- 
man asked his name, and was told it 
was Sir Pepper Arden. “Parbleu il 
est trés bien nommé,” was the answer, 
“Le Chevalier Poivre Ardent.” The 
second Lord Alvanley was seldom seen 
out of temper, and never betrayed into 
any loss of self-control. He is said to 
have had an exquisite charm of man- 
ner, which was rather enhanced by the 
slight lisp which gave point to his sar- 
casms and pleasantries. When he came 
on town as a mere youth, with a com- 
mission in the Coldstreams, he slipped 
at once into a recognized place in soci- 
ety. By way of interlude, he served 
with distinction at Copenhagen and in 


























the Peninsula. As the regent took up 
Brummell, the young cornet in his own 
Tenth Hussars, so Alvanley became 
not only the favorite of the Duke of 
York, but, as Gronow phrases it, his 
bosom friend. The intimacy launched 
him on his career of extravagance. He 
was an habitual guest at Oatlands for 
the parties from Saturday to Monday, 
and Raikes says that only Yarmouth, 
the future Lord Hertford—Disraeli’s 
Marquis of Monmouth and Thackeray's 
Marquis of Steyne—could hold his own 
with the young guardsman in conversa- 
tion. Naturally he became a member 
ot all the fashionable clubs. By the 
way, he was afterwards blackballed at 
the Cercle of the Rue Grammont in 
Paris, though the committee were in- 
duced to reconsider a capricious abuse 


of the ballot. Excessive modesty or 


self-mistrust can never have been 
among his foibles. He is said to have 
soon had the talk of the day completely 
at his command, and to have become 
the acknowledged dictator of the school 
for scandal in St. James’s. He was as 
unwilling as Walpole to tolerate rivals, 
and he was bitterly jealous of Brum- 
mell, whom he affected to despise. He 
declared that Brummell was the only 
perennial dandelion that had struck 
root and flourished, year after year, in 
the hotbed of the fashionable world. 
He even condescended to be severe on 
more ephemeral celebrities, and he 
wrote to Lord Dalkeith, when Master 
Betty and Belzoni were the lions of a 
season’s drawing-rooms, “If famous 
for writing verses or slicing cucumbers, 
for acting plays when you should be at 
school, or for attending schools or in- 
stitutions when you should be in your 
grave, your notoriety becomes a talis- 
man.” He followed Sheridan and 
Brummell as a sayer of good things, 
but those most generally quoted have 
a touch of sarcastic malice, for cynical 
talk was a fashion of the time. When 
Brummell made his midnight flitting to 
Boulogne at the suit of the Jews, he re- 
marked complacently, “Brummell has 
done quite right to be off; it was Solo- 
mon’s judgment.” He was a_ kind- 
hearted man, and gave many proofs of 
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generosity to acquaintances i: distress. 
One of those he had assisted was the 
well-known Jack Talbot, a reckless 
prodigal who had repeatedly borrowed 
of him. When Talbot was beggared 
and lying on his death-bed, Alvanley 
met his doctor and inquired about the 
invalid. The answer was, “My lord, I 
fear he is in a bad way. I had to use 
the lancet.”” “You should have tapped 
him, doctor,” said Alvanley coolly; “I 
fear he has more claret than blood in 
his veins.” That reminds us unpleas- 
antly of Talleyrand’s remark on his old 
friend Montrond, who had fallen in a 
fit on the carpet and was convulsively 
kicking the floor—“Il veut absolument 
descendre.” Or that other observation 
of the same humorist on a somewhat 
similar occasion, when Montrand ejac- 
ulated that he was suffering the tor- 
ments of the damned—“Quoi déja?”’ 
Much more excusable, considering the 
man and the circumstances, was Al- 
vanley’s aggrieved expostulation when 
he had been persuaded to dine with the 
eccentric millionaire Neeld in his new 
mansion in Grosvenor Square. The 
host, with the vulgarity of a nouveau 
riche, was expatiating on the sumptu- 
ous decorations of the apartment, and, 
in the words of Milton, “letting dinner 
cool.” “I don’t care what your gilding 
cost,” said Alvanley bluntly, “but I am 
most anxious to make a trial of your 
carving, for I am famished.” 

The story of his ruin is simple 
enough, and Hogarth had anticipated it 
in the “Rake’s Progress.” Inveterate 
gambling, lavish extravagance, and 
utter inattention to his money matters 
explain all. Eight thousand pounds a 
year is a handsome independence, but 
it does not suffice to satisfy the ca- 
prices of a Monte-Cristo, and Alvanley 
never hesitated to gratify a whim. It 
was his fancy to have a cold apricot 
tart every day on the side _ table. 
Strange to say, the maitre d’hétel re- 
monstrated. “Go and buy all the pre- 
served apricots at Gunter’s,” was the 
reply, “and don’t botherabout expense.” 
Highly characteristic the reply was, for 
it was virtually giving an honest ser- 
vant carte blanche to rob him. When 
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the allied sovereigns and the ambassa- 
dors of the great powers visited En- 
gland in 1814, there was a ruinous 
round of festivities at Devonshire 
House and elsewhere. These festivi- 
ties seem to have suggested a banquet 
at White’s, when the rage for betting 
Was at its height in the club. The 
member who devised the most costly 
dish was to dine at the expense of the 
others. On that occasion Alvanley's 
extravagance proved economy, for he 
won the sweep and dined for nothing. 
On another, he was seriously out of 
pocket. He had been invited by his 
friend Mr. Anson to a water party on 
the Thames; and, Anson being even 
less thoughtful than himself, he found 
on inquiry that the important matter of 
the refreshments had been forgotten. 
Hie undertook at once to see to that, 
gave a restaurateur a free hand, and 
had toowe a Dill for two hundred 
guineas. That induces us to believe ¢ 
story which, though thoroughly well 
authenticated, might otherwise appear 
incredible. When his pecuniary affairs 
had become gravely embarrassed, 
Charles Greville, who was an excellent 
man of business, volunteered to make 
an arrangement with the creditors. He 
congratulated Alvanley on the balance- 
sheet being better than he had _ sup- 
posed, “Oh, by the way,” said Alvan- 
ley, meeting him next day, “apropos to 
those accounts, I had quite forgotten 
a debt of fifty-five thousand pounds.” 
All things considered, and though he 
came into more than one succession 
which he dissipated, it is marvellous 
that he could keep his head so long 
above water, and leave his heir some 
two thousand pounds a year. For it is 
needless to repeat that he never 
grudged himself anything, yet it was 
not his doom to die in the King’s Bench. 

Scott, in the journal of his cruise to 
the Northern Isles, mentions an Orkney 
clergyman who, when impeached be- 
fore the General Assembly for drunken- 
ness, admitted that he drank as other 
gentlemen did. Alvanley might have 
said the same about his gambling, 
though there, as in everything else, he 
drained the cup of dissipation to the 
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dregs. No man in his position could 
have shunned the réunions at Crock- 
ford’s. Other times, other manners! 
In the beginning of the century the polite 
hell which was run by the enriched ex- 
fishmonger was the resortof all that was 
most distinguished or renowned in 
Europe. He had founded a club of 
which he was the proprietor. Disraeli 
in “Sybil” has painted to the life the 
scene in the rooms, on the eve of the 
Derby, when Rat-trap was favorite and 
Caravan was fancied. He and Lytton 
represented letters in that select gather- 
ing of rank, station, and dissipation. 
Foreign ambassadors met there, as a 
matter of course, on common ground. 
There were Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, 
Metternich and Alava; the Duke of 
Wellington, though no gambler like old 
Bliicher, not unfrequently graced it 
with his presence. But Alvanley is ac- 
knowledged by all his contemporaries to 
have been the life and soul of that bril- 
liant society. The place suited him and 
his habits. The old fishmonger who 
presided was the shrewdest of men, 
though the better part of the million he 
is said to have amassed in a second-rate 
hell was subsequently lost in unlucky 
speculations. He sat in a corner, keep- 
ing the accounts, watching to make ad- 
yances on satisfactory security, and Al- 
vanley had frequent dealings with him. 
The old spider knew his business and 
limed his webs. Ude had been secured 
as chef of the establishment. The most 
sumptuous of suppers was served gratis 
to all comers, and the undeniable con- 
tents of the cellars were at call. A man 
of honor, as he could not pay, was 
bound to play. Alvanley, like his royal 
friend the regent, was a man of fine 
and almost phenomenal appetite. How- 
ever he might have dined he was ever 
ready to sup, and when cibo vinoqve 
semi-gravatus, he was only too willing 
to discharge the score, in accordance 
with the expectations of the establish- 
ment. He adjourned to the hazard 
table, and was scarcely more fortunate 
there than Stephen Fox, of whom Gen- 
era: Fitzpatrick sang:— 

Whenever he touches the cards or the box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 
Then, sooner or later, he had recourse 
to the usurers. 
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Doubtless those convivial suppers, not 
unfrequently repeatedly renewed in the 
course of the night, did much to lay the 
seeds of the gout, to which he latterly 
became a martyr. But Alvanley, who 
was the most indolent and the most ac- 
tive of men, did far more to fight it off 
than most of his afflicted acquaintances. 
Sometimes, after the evening's play at 
Crockford’s or White's, he would stum- 
ble half-asleep into a chariot, and be 
jolted as fast as four posters could take 
him down to some meet in the shires 
where his horses were standing. The 
man of many tastes and of manifold su- 
premacy was as much a dictator at 
Melton as in the clubs of St. James's. 
He was one of the members of the 
famous Old Club at Melton, limited to 
four on account of the cramped bed- 
room accommodation. He figures con- 
spicuously in “Nimrod’s” quarterly ar- 
ticle on “The Chase.” He was a heavy 
weight, and grew heavier yearly, yet he 
was always well forward in the first 
flight. Admirably mounted, he grudged 
no money for his hunters, which he 
could afford the better that he never 
paid ready cash. When some one asked 
what he had given for a horse he was 
riding, he answered carelessly and char- 
acteristically, “I believe I owe 300J. for 
him.’ When the game little bay hunter 
broke down under the straight-going 
provincial gentleman whom “Nimrod” 
most gratuitously christened “Snob,” 
Snob looks wistfully after the field 
drawing away from him, deploring that 
he can neither go so fast nor so long as 
that heavy Tom Maxse and the heavier 
Lord Alvanley. When they have to fly 
the flooded Whissendine, and Bulkeley 
shouts that it will be a bumper after 
last night’s rain, Alvanley exclaims in 
answer, “So much the better; I like a 
bumper at all times.” Who can doubt 
that the epicure’s most blissful hours 
of enjoyment were when, mud-stained 
and glorious, having been in at the 
death, and after bath and toilette, he 
sat down to the recherché dinner at the 
club, to discuss the doings of the day, 
from the soup and the sherry, through 
champagne to the claret? By the way, 
Nimrod makes him perpetuate what 
must certainly have been a solecism in a 
man of his perfect breeding. Having 
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noticed “Snob” and admired his riding, 
he accosts him one afternoon with “Per- 
haps you would like to dine with me 
to-day?’ We are sure the invitation 
would have been worded more courte- 
ously. “Snob” “never sat down to a 
better dressed dinner,” which we can 
well believe; but we do not believe that 
the subject of hunting was never once 
alluded to except when an order was 
given to ask for a gentleman who had 
come to grief. But, indeed, “Nimrod” 
contradicts himself in his account of a 
previous entertainment. 

Alvanley’s rare appearances in the 
House of Lords made his best friends 
regret that he did not take an active 
part in politics. He showed himself a 
good and effective speaker, with an ex- 
ceptional knowledge of Irish politics, on 
which he wrote a very able pamphlet. 
An awkward question he put to Lord 
Melbourne led to the memorable duel 
with Morgan O’Connell. The question 
irritated O'Connell pére, and, with his 
customary truculent coarseness, he de- 
nounced Alvanley in the Commons as a 
bloated buffoon. As usual, there was 
some truth in it to give sting to the in- 
vective; but in any case the insult must 
have been followed by a challenge. 
The agitator declined to come out, and 
Alvanley threatened personal chastise- 
ment. Thereupon Morgan took up the 
glove on his father’s behalf, in a letter 
characterized by his father’s scurrility. 
They met to exchange sundry shots and 
to part scatheless, but without any 
apology. Alvanley observed  after- 
wards, “What a clumsy fellow O’Con- 
nell must be to miss such a fat fellow 
aslam! He ought to practise at a hay- 
stack to get his hand in.” He gave the 
hackney coachman a guinea for driv- 
ing him from Wormwood Scrubs, when 
the grateful jarvey said it was too 
much. “I don’t pay you for taking me 
there,” rejoined Alvanley, “but for 
bringing me back.” 

We said that Alvanley, although in 
remarks he knew would be repeated he 
fell into the cynical fashion of the day, 
was in reality a warm-hearted man and 
a staunch friend. And by those who 
could judge people most perspicuously 
he was regarded as anything but a shal- 
low trifler. With the Duke of Welling- 
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ton, for example, he was on so familiar 
a footing that his Grace frequently con- 
sulted him on the politics of the day, 
and confided to him how much he felt 
hurt by the treatment of the ministry. 
Seizing the opportunity with his accus- 
tomed tact, he never hesitated to exert 
his influence for friends in need. His 
habitual correspondent, Raikes, had 
lost the greater part of his fortune, and 
was desirous of some government ap- 
pointment. Raikes notes in his jour- 
nals in 1841: “This morning I received a 
most kind letter from Alvanley, which 
shows a friendship and zeal for my in- 
terests seldom seen in these selfish 
days.” The letter ran: “I wrote to the 
duke to say I had spoken to Aberdeen, 
and to beg him to support my applica- 
tion. I enclose his kind answer, which 
will give you pleasure.” There is a 
most feeling letter describing the death 
of the Duke of Beaufort, and the ex- 
cellent advice given on the duke’s death- 
bed to young Lord Worcester. The 
mention of the Beaufort family reminds 
one of a characteristic reminiscence. 
Alvanley, who was a constant visitor at 
Badminton, was in the habit of reading 
in bed, and generally neglected to blow 
out the candles. So a servant was al- 
ways told off upon duty in the passage, 
to see that the lights were properly ex- 
tinguished. By the way, apropos to his 
good-nature, among the many sayings 
generally attributed to him there is one 
we confidently dismiss as spurious. 
When Gunter of the Dragoon Guards 
was out with the king’s staghounds and 
exclaimed on the hotness of his fretting 
horse, some one said, “Ice him, Gunter, 
ice him!” We believe it was the colonel 
of Gunter’s regiment, who had no great 
liking for him; but assuredly Alvanley 
was incapable of so rude a personalism. 

Fond as he was of the flags of Pall 
Mall and the pastures of the Midlands, 
he had travelled much and had made 
many friends among the most distin- 
guished foreigners. Talleyrand, Met- 
ternich, and Prince Woronzoff, whom 
he frequently visited in the Crimea, 
were among his familiar intimates. In 
passing, we may note a good anecdote he 
used to tell of Talleyrand—one of the 
happiest examples of Talleyrand’s 
searching sarcasm. Some one said be- 


fore him that Chateaubriand com- 
plained he was growing deaf. Talley- 
rand remarked, “Il se croit sourd, parce 
qu’il n’entend plus parler de lui.” Al- 
vanley, with his rare facility in tongues, 
was as successful in Paris, Berlin, or St. 
Petersburg asin London. Although the 
world and society were his natural ele- 
ment, with his many resources and in- 
terests he did not dislike occasional 
solitude. He travelled alone for 
months in the East, and the summer of 
1839 was spent in a villeggiatura at 
Castellamare. Even there, however, 
the best company was assembled round 
his table, and the luxury of his little 
dinners astonished the frugal Neapoli- 
tans. His chief grievance was the 
heavy duties imposed on imported 
clothes. Though we may be sure that 
his wardrobe was well supplied, there 
were regular consignments from his 
tailors in London, for he was about as 
fastidious a dresser as Brummell, if he 
gave less time to the toilette. He re- 
turned with Raikes to England by way 
of Rome. Not only as an accomplished 
cicerone had he done all the honors of 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, 
of Posilippo and the Neapolitan muse- 
ums, but during their short sojourn in 
the Eternal City he toiled as indefati- 
gably at sightseeing as any American 
tourist. 

In the following year he went to 
travel in Syria, that he might judge for 
himself of the political condition of the 
Lebanon, which was causing much 
anxiety to the Western powers, and 
threatened serious European complica- 
tions. His letters to Raikes, written in 
great. detail, are admirable specimens 
of lucid exposition, and it is interesting 
to compare them with the pictures Dis- 
raeli has left in “Tancred.” Both of 
those keen and gifted observers esti- 
mated the situation from a very similar 
point of view. We should like to quote 
a letter from Smyrna at length, to do 
justice to the writer in his most 
thoughtful mood. But as that is out of 
the question, we merely extract some 
passages to show how ardently the sym- 
pathies of the “fashionable cynic” were 
excited by the sufferings of the people 
under the merciless exactions of the 
Egyptian invader:— 























“Before going further, I should detail 
to you that the government of Mehemet 
Ali is the most tyrannical and oppres- 
sive that ever existed. From the second 
cataract on the Nile to the frontiers of 
Syria, the wretched people are ground 
to the earth. ... You never go among 
them but you are stunned by the com- 
plaints and shocked by the misery of 
the inhabitants. Their universal 
prayer is that some Christian power 
will take possession of the country and 
save them from this horrible tyranny. 
The land pays eighty per cent. of its 
produce to the pacha. If a village has 
been rated at two hundred male peas- 
ants for the capitation, and only forty 
remain in consequence of the others 
having been carried off by the conscrip- 
tion, these forty pay the same taxes as 
the two hundred would have done, and 
if, after selling everything that they 
possess, and in some cases their chil- 
dren, for that purpose, their means and 
power quite fail, they are inevitably put 
to the torture; if they hide themselves, 
their wives are submitted to it in order 
to make them discover their retreat.” 

In the course of his travels the prince 
of gourmands must have had to rough it 
continually, and often put up with hard 
fare and short commons, although he 
never makes any allusion to that. Like 
the duke’s dandy soldiers in the Penin- 
sula, he could resign himself cheerfully 
to the inevitable. But he does say 
something of various exciting adven- 
tures. By the irony of fate, the best- 
dressed man in London had all his 
wardrobe stolen from his tent one 
night, and he retreated upon Beyrout to 
refit. Returning to the mountain, on 
another occasion he was mobbed by 
peasants, who insisted on pillaging his 
Arab cook, but “as I was well armed, 
and the peasants had only sticks, I ef- 
fected the retrograde movement. with 
success, and arrived at a place under 
the orders of a jolly old sheikh, who im- 
mediately sent my persecutors to the 
right-about.” 

We suspect that these travels in the 
East, and a subsequent visit to Prince 
Woronzoff, were dictated in some meas- 
ure by necessity or motives of prudence. 
Alvanley, although he had come better 
off than many of his old companions, 
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was paying the penalty of the careless 
viveur. The host of unpaid creditors 
was clamoring, and, moreover, it was 
impossible for him to live cheaply in 
England, for he must live up to his rep- 
utaton. His wanderings in the Leb- 
anon were the more venturesome that 
he was suffering severely from his gas- 
tronomic indulgences. Already he had 
frequent attacks of gout; he writes in 
1845 that he was enduring martyrdom. 
Yet in the intervals between the par- 
oxysms of pain his spirits were still 
buoyant as ever, and the wit and remi- 
niscences of perhaps the most sparkling 
raconteur in England flowed as freely 
and as genially as before. He died at 
Brighton in 1849. Latterly he had been 
under a dark financial cloud, and had 
been constrained to contract his expen- 
diture and to retrench in his hospitable 
habits. For years he had fallen behind 
in the running, if latterly he had not 
altogether dropped out of it. Yet few 
men probably have been more sincerely 
and generally regretted in a world 
where real friendship is rare, and where 
the death of to-day is forgotten on the 
morrow. Possibly selfishness had no 
slight part in the sorrow, for he left a 
blank it was impossible to fill. 


A. I. SHAND. 





From The London Times. 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE.* 

it is a singular fact that, within a 
comparatively brief number of months, 
I have had my attention directed to no 
less than four ceremonials connected 
with great literary men, and all these 
were Scotsmen. There was the Burns 
celebration of last July; there was the 
most interesting ceremony which took 
place in London, at which I was pres- 
ent, in which the memory of Carlyle 
was the subject dealt with in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of the house 
in which he lived, in perpetual memory 
of the work which he did for literature; 

1 Address by the Right Hon, Arthur J. Bal- 
four, at Dumfries, Scotland. Aug. 24,0n the oc- 
casion of his presentation with the freedom of 
the city. 
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there was the Stevenson meeting in 
Glasgow, at which, unluckily, I could 
not be present, although I earnestly de- 
sired to be; and there was the meeting 
connected with the memorial put up to 
Sir Walter Scott in Westminster Ab- 
bey,a meeting in which I had the great 
honor of taking part. Now these four 
names, which have thus within a very 
brief space come up in this public man- 
ner for public recognition before differ- 
ent audiences in the United Kingdom, 
were, as I have all Scotsmen, 
were, in a manner, all men who were 
not only Scotsmen by birth, but Scots- 
men to the core-—by learning, by educa- 
tion, by love of their country. I do not 
suppose that four such _ different 
geniuses could be found in the litera- 
ture of any country. Of all these four 
men without doubt the one who, I will 
not say is the greatest—for these com- 
parisons are impossible—but the one 
who is the nearest to the hearts of the 
great mass of our fellow countrymen, 
is Robert Burns. Of course, as I have 
just said, it is difficult to make com- 
parisons between two such diverse 
geniuses with any hope of arriving at a 
fruitful result; and, indeed, Stevenson 
has been too recently taken from us for 
even the hardiest critic to venture to 
prophesy the exact position which he 
is destined ultimately to occupy in the 
literary history of this country. But I 
think, however, we may say of him 
that he was a man of the finest and 
most delicate imagination, and that he 
wielded in the service of that imagina- 
tion a stvle which for grace, for supple- 
ness, for its power of being at once 
turned to any purpose which the author 
been matched—in 
my judgment it has hardly been 
equalled—by any writer, English or 
Scotch. With regard to Carlyle it 
would, perhaps, be absurd to expect 
that the historian and the philosopher 
should be as much understood by the 
great mass of mankind as a poet or a 
writer of romance, and indeed I do not 
feel myself sufficiently of the straitest 
sect of that great man’s admirers to be 
able to speak worthily of him here. I 
hold that only those who can admire 


said, 


desired, has seldom 
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fully and freely are competent critics 
of great genius, and that Carlyle was a 
great genius—that Carlyle had in hima 
force and originality of nature which 
enabled him to speak to two genera- 
tions of his countrymen with a power 
and a force on some of the deepest and 
most important subjects which can in- 
terest us—that Carlyle could do that as 
perhaps no man has been able to do it. 
is a fact which, whether we admire 
Carlyle or do not admire him, we must 


acknowledge as honest historians he 
succeeded in doing. But if we can 


hardly expect that the author of “Sar- 
tor Resartus” and of the “French Revo- 
lution” should be a popular favorite 
and a popular friend in the same sense 
that Burns was and is a popular friend, 
the case is not so easy when we come 
to Sir Walter Scott. For Sir Walter 
Scott was not only one of the greatest 
men of letters that have ever lived iu 
any country, but he was also one of the 
best and most lovable of men who ever 
adorned any society; and as time goes 
on, so far from his fame becoming 
dimmed or the knowledge of him be- 
coming the property only of the few. 
it seems to me, so far as I can judge. 
that he is more likely to defy the rav- 
ages of time than almost any otherof the 
writers who have adorned the present 
century. And yet, ladies and gentle- 
men, holding that opinion I return to 
what I said at the beginning of these 
remarks—that of the four great Scots- 
men thus recently celebrated, all of 
whom wrote and lived within a little 
more than the last one hundred years. 
Burns, .the first in time of the four, is 
the one who at this moment holds the 
first place also in the hearts of the great 
mass of Scotsmen. 

I suppose that if we all set to work 
to account for this phenomenon we 
should find that, like most other phe- 
nomena, more than one cause contrib- 
utes to it. It seems to me, indeed, that 
not only does Robert Burns hold a pe- 
culiar and unique position in the minds 
of Scotsmen and many Scotsmen of let- 
ters, but that he holds a unique posi- 
tion, so far as I understand the matter, 
if we survey the whole field of modern 
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literature. For I know no other case— 
I do not speak dogmatically upon the 
point, but I do not recall any other case 
—in which we can say with the same 
confidence that a poet has occupied a 
place, and a great place, in universal 
literature and that he is also the daily 
companion of hundreds of thousands of 


men and women who cannot be de- 
scribed as belonging to a class who 


make an occupation of literary study. I 
imagine that this unique fact, if unique 
fact it be, is in part due to the circum- 
stance that Burns dealt so largely with 
those great elementary feelings, pas- 
sions, and experiences which are com- 
mon to every human being, whether he 
be literary or whether he be _ not 
literary, whatever his occupation in 
life may be, whatever be the labors 
which engross his time. For his best 
poems, after all, not all his poems but 
the bulk of the best, deal with such 
things as love and friendship, the joys 
of family life, the sorrows of parting, 
all things which come within the circle 
of our daily experience, and he dealt 
with them simply as they are in a man- 
ner which comes home to every man 
and every woman, which readily echoes 
their own intimate sense of reality. It 
speaks to them, therefore. in tones of 
sympathy and of consolation, and is 


present with them in all the experi- 
ences of their daily life. And, while 
this is the character of the subjects 
which Burns made his themes, he 


treated them at a time and in a manner 
which gained him an absolutely unique 
position in the development of British 
literature, for he was unconscious of 
his mission, he was unconscious of the 
great work which he was to initiate 
and foreshadow. He was the first of 
those great revolutionary writers—rev- 
olutionary, I mean, in the literary sense 
ol the word—who made the early years 
of the present country so rich in in- 
struction and so rich in genius. He 
was the precursor of Wordsworth and 


Scott and of Byron and Shelley and 
Keats, but while he was their pre- 
cursor, while he heralded this great 


change in the literary fashions of his 
country; he spoke in tones which deeply 
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sank into the popular mind, and which 
appealed to the people. The names of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, of Byron and 
Keats, are names, but little else. 

I suppose in estimating this double 
quality of Burns’s fame—I mean the 
popular quality and the universal lit- 
erary quality—I must mention one fact 
which is obvious enough, but which has 
doubtless had influence—namely, 
that he wrote in our Scotch vernacular. 
Now, it is necessary in a poet who is 
to occupy the position which Burns oc- 
cupies among his countrymen that he 
should speak the language of his coun- 
trymen. It is necessary that every man 
should feel, not that he is reading a 
mere literary construction, but that the 
words the poet uses are familiar words 
which he immediately understands and 
which carry with them a wealth of as- 
sociation, without which poetry is but 
a vague and empty sound. But the 
misfortune of popular poets has often 
been that, while they spoke the vernac- 
ular of their country, this vernacular 
was so restricted in its area that the 
great literary heart, the great literary 
world, which is confined to no country 
and to no people, was incapable of ap- 
preciating what he said except through 
the imperfect medium of translation, 
and, as we all know, translation, how- 
ever admirable and however excellent 
and however painstaking, has never, 
can never, and will never preserve the 
inmost life and essence of the work of 
art with which it deals. The fate of 
Robert Burns was happier than the 
fate of those of whom I have spoken, 
for, though he spoke and wrote in our 
Scotch vernacular, the vernacular is it- 
self but a form of the great language 
which is now the birth-tongue of more 
people born into the world than any 
other literary language whatever. But, 
while he appealed, therefore, as only 
one writing the Scotch vernacular could 
appeal, to the mind and feelings of 
Scotsmen, that great mass of the En- 
glish-speaking world do _ not feel 
towards him as a foreigner must feel 
towards a language which he has not 
spoken from his youth. Rather do they 
feel, though here and there there may 
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be words which are strange to them, 
that the language is, after all, the lan- 
guage of their own childhood, and they 
“an cherish Robert Burns as a poet of 
their own language, a poet speaking 
their own tongue. One other cause 
may perhaps have done something to 
add to the universal character and 
world-wide fame which our poet enjoys 
and seems likely in ever-increasing 
measure to enjoy in the future. That 
cause is that in every part of the world 
you will find Scotsmen, you will find 
people who are making their presence 
felt in the communities in which they 
live, and wherever you find a Scotsman 
you will, I am glad to think, also find 
people who are by no means prepared 
to allow the careless or unthinking 
world to forget the glories of their na- 
tive land. Therefore it is that the fame 
of Burns has spread wherever Scots- 
men have spread, and that there is a 
kind and degree of worship paid to his 
genius such as, I believe, is paid to the 
genius of no other kind nor of any 
other country. Mr. Provost, I fear that 
in these observations, I may seem, at 
all events, to have travelled somewhat 
far from the immediate occasion on 
which I have the honor of addressing 
you, but, after all, that is not the case, 
for as your youngest burgess, as one 
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who values the privilege which you 
have in no unstinted measure just con- 
ferred upon me, I feel that not the least 
of these privileges is, as you yourself 
have said, that I may feel myself a 
citizen of this town, so intimately asso- 
ciated with great events in Scottish his- 
tory in general, and in particular with 
Robert Burns. One of the greatest pos- 
sessions of any community is the mem- 
ory of its great men, and much as I 
admire the vigor of your community, 
and great as I feel the privilege of be- 
ing a citizen of Dumfries, that privilege 
is enhanced in my eyes, as I believe it 
to be in the eyes of every one whom 
I am now addressing, by the memory 
of the distinguished men who have 
been admitted before me into these 
privileges. May the prosperity of your 
burgh, Mr, Prevost, go on ever increas- 
ing, like the fame of the greatest of its 
sons, and may Dumfries be associated 
in the future, as it has been in the past, 
with the names of men who have ren- 
dered Scotland illustrious; and may 
there be added in the future to the long 
and brilliant roll of your purgesses 
many a name as yet unknown, but 
which our children and our children’s 
children may revere as ornaments of 
their country and pillars of the 
State. 


as 





The European Bison.— While the 
bison of North America is on the point 
of extinction, the European bison, 
which is still found in Russia and the 
Caucasus, is sensibly decreasing in 
numbers, in spite of the efforts made 
for its protection by the Imperial gov- 
ernment. Herr Buchener (says the 
Zoologist), in a memoir on the subject 
recently presented to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 
regards it as likely soon to share the 
fate of its American relative. In the 
forest of Bialowicksa, in the province of 
Lithuania, a herd of these fine animals 
has long been preserved, and forty 
years ago, namely in 1856, numbered 
about nineteen hundred, but of late 


years this has dwindled down to less 
than five hundred, and there is no en- 
couraging sign of any material increase. 
Our contemporary points out that if the 
Russian government would only give 
instructions to have some of the Cau- 
casian bison captured alive and trans- 
ported to Lithuania for the purpose of 
resuscitating the herd there, no doubt in 
a few years a marked imprevement 
might be effected. The enterprise 
would necessarily be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty and great expense, 
but in view of the scientific importance 
which would attach to the result of the 
experiment, it would be well worth 
undertaking. 





